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I. INTRODUCTION 



Arthur D. Little, Inc., has been working since November 1969, 
on behalf of the California Legislature's Joint Committee on 
Reorganization of Large Urban Unified School Districts to produce 
information which the Joint Committee can use in proposing 
responsible, research-based legislation in accordance with 
its charter. ^While our purpo^'se has remained constant through- 
out our work, the scope and variety of our tasks have changed 
substantially. 

It was agreed that in the course of our work we would seek to 
answer the following general questions; - 

• How can effective representation of educational needs 
be assured in very large urban school districts 
characterized by minority group concentrations and 
centralization of poverty in th^ core area of the 
city? 

• What are the decision-making prerogatives and the 
principal administrative functions which should be 
decentralig^ed to support the desired representation 
process and to improve responsiveness to educational 
needs? 

• What authorities and principal administrative func- 
tions are operationally feasible of delegation in 
whole or in part to decentralized levels? Which 

of thase are now legally feasible of delegation? 
What laws constrain or adversely affect functionally 
useful forms of delegation of authority and decision- 
making prerogatives? , 

• What are the criteria 'to be met by answers to the 
first and second questions, and to the first part 
of the third question? 

• What are the relative advantages and disadvantages 
*of major alternative forms of reorganization when 

evaluated against the defined criteria and in dis- 
cussions with representatives of various key parties- 
in-interest? 
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While the chatter of the Joint Committee encompasses all of the 
- State's large urban unified school districts, the Los Angeles 
Unified School District (LAUSD) was suggested as and agreed to 
become the primary focus of our study for the Joint Committee. 
The Rationale here was (a) that Los Angeles represented an 
extreme case illustrating most if not all problems of large 
urban unified school districts; (b) time and budget constraints. ^ 
precluded specific studies of each large urban -unified school 
district in the State; and (c) examining a single case in 
depth was likely to be of greater Value in providing research 
based information and suggestions to the Joint Committee. ^ 

At the beginning of our study it was agreed that we should 
examine the relative advantages and disadvantages of twp major 
alternative forms of district reorganization: 

• The reorganization of the Los Angeles Unified School 
District into several smaller independent school 
districts. 

• The decentralization of selected admiaistrative func- 
tions and decision-making prerogatives of the Los 
Angeles Unified School District to the subdistrict 
level with funding remaining centrally disbursed, 
but with more localized responsibility, including 
increased community participation at the subdistrict 
level, for sensing and treating local educational 
needs. 

Our study was organized into four sequential but somewhat over- 
lapping general stages: \ 

• Data collection ancfiynitial formulation of criteria 
to ^e met by districtVreorganization. 

• Synthesis of information, specification of alternative 
forms oi district reorganization, and further delinea- 
tion of criteria. 

• Testing the 'feasibility of alternative forms of 
' district reorganization with representatives of 

community groups and opinion leaders, the school 
system, and the Joint Committee. 

• Writing the draft and final reports. 

Throughout the study, close liaison and frequent interaction was 
maintained with the Joint Conmittee through its chairman, 
Senator John L. Harmer, its consultant, Mr. David C. Hoopes, 
and its counsellors. Dr. Stephen M. Barro, Dr. Conrad Briner, 
and Dr.. Werner Z. Hirsch, Chief Counsellor. - 
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The first stage of the study included: 

• A two day conference organized and 
PEDR Urban Associates to review the 
and work plan, identify various int 
be contacted, examine the New Vork 
in school district organization, an 

.-cems of conference participants. 
; included members of the Joint Commi 

is t rati ve ^''assis t ants , baard members 
istrators of the LAUSD, members of 
Little, Inc. study team and its con 
the staff of PEDR Urban Associates. 
' , i_ 

• ^ A" search of the literature on schoo 

organization. 

• Personal interviews with parents of students, other 
citizens, teachers, principals, board members and 
central and area office administrators of LAUSD, 
administrators in the Office of the Los Angeles 
County Superintendent of Schools , c ity government 
officials, and representatives of other "large city 
and county school systems in California. 

• Collection of reports and statistics about the 
school system of the LAUSD, its budgets and expendi- 
tures, organization charts, pupil performance, . 
racial and ethnic composition, teacher transfers, 

. enrollmentsV prior study reports, and related data 
frotn the County and other large urban unified 
school districts. 

• Five public hearings on district reorganization 
held by the Joint Committee in locations through- 
out the LAUSD and :One hearing in Sacramento for 
superintendents and board members of other large 
urban unified school districts in California. 
Members of the Arthur D. Little, Inc. study team 
attended these hearings and reviewed the trans- 
cripts of the hearings. 

The purpose of this stage of work was to identify key problems 
and organizational dysfunctions, explore causes of and relation- 
ships among identified problems, and investigate what has and 
has not worked to ameliorate those problems and why. From this 
information we began to define criteria against 'which to measure 
the appropriateness of the present form of district organization 
as well as alternative reorganization possibilities. 



:onducted by 
study proposal 
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The second stage of vork involved the synthesis of collected 
information, the specif legation of eight alternative forms of 
district reorganization, and the definition of six criteria 
to be met through district reorganization. A brief discussiqn 
paper* was developed describing the eight possiBle forms of ' * 
district reorganizatioh (grouped into four major families of/ ' 
district reorganization) and edch was rated against the agreed 
upon criteria. • This information was reviewed in a meeting with 
the Joint Committee, its counsellors, and board members and 
key adminiBtrators of the LAUSD. 

o 

Drawing on the information collected in stage one, and with 
the very, helpful cooperation and assistance of the new Acting 
Superintendent of Schools and his staff, a questionnaire was 
developed and administered to a sample of teaching personnel 
throughout the LAUSD. It was designed to obtain the views of- 
people in the classroom regarding issues affecting school 
operations and instruction as they relate to district organi- 
zation and to criteria of quality education, school integra- 
tion, representation in decision-making, accountability, anrf 

the implementability of district reorganization. 
« 

At this point it was agreed with the Joint Committee and its 
counsellors that the scope of. the study should be expanded. 
A second contract was executed to permit additional discussions 
with community groups and opinion leaders regarding the alter- 
native district reorganization possibilities and to. support 
further (uialysis and documentation of the feasibility of further 
decentrailzatioq of selected decision-making responsibilities. 

The third stag^ of the study involved testing the feasibility 
of the eight alternative forms of district reorganization with 
groups' and opinion leaders in the community, with representa- 
tives of the school system, and with the. Joint Committee. 
Additional tasks undertaken under terms of the new contract 
included: ft 

• An evaluation of the advantages and disadvantages 
of eight district reorganization alternatives 
through questionnaires and discussions with a 
variety of parents of students, members of school 
advisory councils and school-connected organiza- 
tions , and citizen opinion leaders . With the 
help of City Councilmen and members of the Joint 
Committee and their staff assistants 18 working 
sessions were held' throughout the LAUSD involv- 
ing well over 200 citizens. 
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• A similar discussion group of 15 LAUSD school 
principals who in a half-day meeting examined 
and discussed the reorganization alternatives^ 
shared their feelings about the developmental 
needs of the" school^ sys ten) , and recorded their 
opinions on quest ionnaired . 

• An analysis of the actual application of 
instructional resources (instructional salary 
dollars per student, teacher characteristics, 
and funds for instructional materials) in a 
sample of 15 elementary slchools selected to 
represent different geographical areas and 
levels of student achievement. 

• Analyses of the feasibilitly and relative cost 

of decentralizing selected^ instructional resource 
persons and ins true tional management functions 
and responsibilities closer to the local schools. 

• An exploration ot the issues and problems involved 
iij defining the boundaries of .possibtle new sub- 
districts within the LAUSD. r'} 

During this third stage, various- issues were explored with school 
board members and district administrators both indiyidually and 
in gtoups. Discussion topics included definition of Criteria 
to be u^ed in "deciding on possible forms of district reorgani- 
zation, implications of various organizational changes, the 
costs and operational feasibilities of certain changes, fi- 
nancing implications, and the probable effects of reorganization 
on staff and the learning of students. Explorations were cop- 
ducted regarding the legal constraints of the Education Code on 
possibly desired^ changes. The results of these discussions 
explorations ana explorations, including the results of the 
Teacher Survey ,/ wiare reviewed first with the Joint Committee|8 
counsellors ana then with the Joint Committee in Sacramento. 
The review session with the Joint Committee was transcribed 
and studied in preparation for writing the study report. 

the fourth and final stage of our study was concerned with 
writing the final report. A draft of our conclusions and 
recommendations, backed up by reports on the various study 
tasks, was written and distributed to the Joint Committee 
and its counsellors* A meeting was held in Sacramento with 
the Joint Committee to present orally the results of our study 
aad to review the draft. Criticisms and suggestions emanating 
from those reviews have been considered carefully in edl^ting 
and reorganizing this final study report. 
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' In order to address .most effectively the various audiejices 
interested in this. st>\idy report, we have tried to organize 
the contents in a way uhich, hopefully, will be most under- 
standable and useful to the different audiences. Bound in 
the first volume of^this report are -three major sec-tions: 

VOLUME ONE / 

I. Introduction / A brief discussion of the purpose 
of the study /and of the way it was carried out. ' 

II. Summary - A/n overall nummary of the results of 
our study including major eonclusiojua^nd ^ 
recommendations. ^ ^ \ 

IIj[. Presentation and Di^ussion of Research Fino^ngs - 
< The results of integrating all of our field w)brk, 
research tasks, and discussions in a comprehen- 
sive, documented rep^ort. It deals with criteria 
for district reorganization, the need for district 
reorganization, and the description and evaluation 
of various alternative forma, of reorganization in 
large urban unified school districts. 

VOLUME TWO 

Appendices - This volume contains the results of the 
several discrete research tasks carried out in the 
cours^ of the study. \ It comprises the data b^se from 
which most of our conclusions and recommendations were 
derived. ^ ' 

This study was designed and carried out as a policy planning 
study . Its primary purpose is to assist legislators in draft- 
ing responsible, research-based legislation regarding the re- 
organization of large urban unified school districts. As a 
pojicy planning document this report is not intended as a 
blueprint for implementing detailed rearrangements of functions 
or staffing patterns within schools or at' district or subdistrict 
administratiye levels. We sincerely hope that it will be useful 
in the furfher improvement of public school (rducation in the 
large cities of California. 
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II. SUMMARY 



This section of the report summarizes the study findings and con- 
clusions which are discussed in greater detail in Section III of 
this volume and documeated in the several appendices bound in, 
the second volume of this report. Being a summary, it highlights 
the major issues and concerns and it is not written as a research 
repoi^t. Read^ers interested in references, source materials, 
and documentation will find them indicated in the following 
section of this volume. . V 

o • ■* ^ 
A. Decentralization Versus District Reorganization 

Almost everyone concerned with school sy,stems in large cities 
is in favor of decentralization. Agreement is most widespread 
when decentralization is defined generally: the process of 
moving closer to the schools the iresponsibilities for making ' , 
decisions on instruction and for managing resource persons and 
supportive services vital to instruction. The Los Angeles Uni- 
fied Schaol District (LAUSD) has been working toward decentrali- 
zation for years (with varying degrees of success), as have 
other large city school systems in California and other states. 

The generally accepted rationale fork decentralization is that 
it locates the decision-making prerogatives where the important 
action is; close to the schools and classrooms in which learning 
takes place. It enables locaiL schopls to adapt curriculum, in- 
8tructloi;|i, supjportive services /^a^d student services to the 
needs of the schools and students in that locality. If effec- * 
tively implemented, it shortens communication lines, increases 
responsiveness to changing needs and conditions, and enhances 
the possibility of achieving accountability for results. It 
may or may not increase overall costs per student (depending 
on what cost elements are eliminated frofli the central office 
and the degree of duplication in the field), but the argument 
is often made that the increased educational benefits from de- 
centralization outweigh any incurred incremental costs. There- 
fore, the main justification for decentralization is that it fa-, 
cilitates improved education in the schools. 

While decentralization in general is a popular theme, there is 
less agreement as to how far .to decentralize what specific pre-' 
rogatives and responsibilities. Addressing this issue was, of 
course, an important part of our wprk. Our conclusions are sum- 
marized later in this section and detailed further in the fol- 
lowing section. * ^ 

Theire. is another body of thought concerning the issue of school 
system management and operation in large cities. It holds that 
school districts in our larger cities are so big, so complex,. 
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and so bureaucratic and ijaefficient that substantial reorgahiza- ♦ 
tion, not simply administrative decentralization, id needed. 
Proponents believe that drastic changes are needed'. Suegestions 
range from the establishment of virtually autonomous schools, 
to breaking up large dis,'tricts into smaller, independent dis- 
tricts, to changing the sources and structure of school finan- . 
, cing, to modifications in the way school boards are organized 
and their members selected. The central .thrust here is to locate 
more policy powers closer to the communities in which the schools 
are situated , 

Advocates of district reorganization believe that there is in- 
adequate representation of those affected by decisions in^the 
decision-making process . Many are appalled by the, monolithic , 
character of big city school systems and^resent' their inability 
to influence what happens (or doesn't happen), in "th^ir school." 
They^ are inclined to believe that no board members really repre- 
sent their interests and that the "establishment" is all too 
firmly entrenched. They want more pluralistic involvement in 
assessing educational needs, in allocating resources, .and in 
deciding on programs to fit the needs of students who are not 
best/served by standard policies or offerings. These advocates 
of substantial reorganization insist on more accountability by 
policy makers and school administrators to more localized groups. 
They believe that increased public support for the schools 
would be engendered by improved representation, by increased 
pa:rental involvement in adtivities and decisions concerning the 
schools, and through measures to assure more effective accounta- 
bility at local levels. 

As indicated earlier, there is extremely widespread and popular 
support for decentralization in large city school systems. Th^ 
advocates 6f district ^reorganization (who, incidentally, also 
want d-ecentralization) are* not as numerous but- they are gen- 
erally more active, vocal, and, of course, more critical of 
present artrarigements. Large numbers of people would like some 
of each. While strongly favoring decentralization they also 
would ifke to see improved representation, more participation 
of parents in school affairs, and more opportunities for people 
±^ iQcal connnunities to influence the ways their children are 
being educated in the schools. However, few people favor bteak- 
. ing up the large districts into several smaller ones and even 
less favor completely independent schools. * 

The Arthur D. Little^, Inc., study team has concluded that substan- 
tial school district reorganization (including decentralization) 
is necessary in very large urban school districts. A discussion 
^ of how we reached that conclusion follows, together with sugges- , 
tlons of alternative forms of district organization. 
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B, Criteria for Deciding Among Alternative Forms of District 
Organization 

From our "early field work, including literature searches and 
interviews in the community and . with members of the Los Angeled 
school system, we came to an agreement with the Joint Committee 
and its counsellaxs on six criteria to be Used in assessing the 
relative appropriateness of different forms of district organi- 
zation. Each alternative form of district organization was to 
be tested against each criterion to see how well it met the 
defined requirements. The si% agreed upon criteria and state- 
ments as to how they were applied are given below: 

1, Quality Education 

How well does a given form of district organization support 
the delivery of quality education? IDoes it permit flexibility 
at local levels in modifying the curriculum and staffing patterns 
to meet the particular needs of students in specific schools? . 
Does it result in improv^ed student learning, and can these im- 
provements be demonstrated? Does it enable local administrators 
to differentially apply available instructional resources to meet 
unique requirements? Does it assure that local community needs 
and aspirations are reflected in school programs and services? 
Does it stimulate parental involement and support? Doe)s it en- 
courage the dissemination and adoption of improved instructional 
methods? Does it facilitate the most appropriate use of resource 
persons in Instructional and staff development? Is there accoun- 
tability for results? 

2 , Repr es en ta t ion * 

How well does a given form of district organization support 
the involvement of representatives of various par feies-in- inter est 
in decision-making? How sensitive is the policy-Bpkking and ad- 
ministrative apparatus to the interests* aijid^ n^ eds of various 
constituent groups? Does the political ptoless operate to assure 
that sensitivity? Is there effective communication to and from 
the various elements in the community? Is there pluralistic in- 
volvement in the assessment of local educational needs and in 
the determination of priorities? Is th^re sufficient power 8har,ed 
with representatives of various parties-in- interest to assure 
their continued interest and support? Is there as surance that 
local decision-making prerogatives will ptay localized -and not 
be taken over by higher echelons of organization? Can school 
officials and staff influence the nature of services and re- 
sources made available to them? Is there accountability to 
Ipcal groups possessing specific sanctions and powers? Can ag- 
grieved parties obtain immediate and objective hearings and is 
there adequate provision 'for dt!ie process? 
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3. Integration '^ 



How well does a given form of district organization support 
the achievement of heterogeneity and balance among students dif- 
fering as to race and socioeconomic status? v Is de^ jure segrega- 
tion eliminated? Can de facto segregation be^ reduced? Can 
school attendance areas be modified within the district to im- 
prove racial balance in the schools? Do district boundaries pre- 
clude the integration of contiguous concentrations of students 
of different ethnic, raciajl', and socioeconomic backgrounds? Can 
the organization act to prevent the adoption of classroom orga- *^ 
nization, e.g», "tracking" and homogeneous ability grouping, 
which might give rise to another kind of " de facto segregation" 
within schools? 

4, Cost 

4 

Is a given form of district organization cost-effective? 
Can it be expected to yield improved educational quality at no 
increase in unit (per student) cost? What is the magnitude of 
the (one time) cost of changing over to a new organization form? 
Are improved efficiencies possible in the allocation and control 
of costs? What is the effect on the local tax rate of adopting 
a new form of district organization? What effect would it have 
on the Legislature's willingness to increase its support for edu- 
cation. How would it affect the electorate in voting funds for 
the school system? 

5. Accountability 

" V 

, Does the reorganization alternative facilitate the defini- 
tion of behavioral or learning objectives for students in spe- 
f cific schools? Is there assurance that the assessment jof educa- 
tional needs will be systematically carried out in eachHschool 
and the results used in curriculum, instruction, and stpffing 
planning? Is there assurance of local community involvement in 
the assessment of educational needs in each school, in the defi- 
nition of educational objectives, and in planning for the achieve- 
ment of those objectives? Is responsibility specified for meet- 
<ing the defined educational needs of schools, do appropriate 
managerial' prerogatives ^accompany that responsibility, and are 
Sanctions immediately available for application to management 
and staff performance? Can adequate research and development 
resources be brought to bear on the development of appropriate 
instruments for assessing educational needs, for monitoring 
achievement, for diagnosing difficulties of individual students, 
for evaluating and' reporting student achievement, and for analyz- 
ing and reporting the costs of that achievement? Is there lati- 
tude for schools adopt special programs and utilize funds ir\ 
discretionary ways to meet special needs? Are mechanisms avail- 
able' to assure differential allocation of. educational resources 
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tp students and schools with unique requirements? Does the 
management information system provide "feedback" to local school 
staff on the results (including cost-effectiveness) of their ef- 
' forts, and does it permit meaningful comparison of resull^s among «, 

schools? Are both policy and administrative decision-^making pre- 
rogatives located appropriately to make the best use of feed- 
back informati6n in sensitively modifying the application of re- 
sources? 

6, Implementability 

there widespread intergroup support for a given form i 
of district organization? How Intense is the resistance to it? 
' ^ Would the resistance of certain parties-in-interest be likely 

to attenuate the advantages inherent in the organization form? 
15* Are there significant practical problems in implementing a 

given form of district organization^ Would political repercus- 
sions from adopting it be likely to threaten the financial sup- 
port of the school system? 

C, . Brief Dfescriptions of the Alternative Forms of District 
' Organization Considered 

Four general families of district organization were studied. 
These were: 

' ' (A) Buttress arfd extend the present organization of the 

LAUSD. 

(B) Divide the LAUSD into approximately 20 smaller inde- 
pendent unified school districts. 

(C) Decentralize selected administrative functions within 
the LAUSD and provide for advisory councils at local 
levels • 

(D) Reorganize by establishing subdistricts, each with . 

its own elected policy board to which specific, limited 
powers are (delegated, and decentralize selected ad- 
ministrative functions to those subdistrict boards. 

"A" Family — Buttress and extend the present organization 
of the LAUSD . 

\ There are two major alternatives withirl the "A" family of 

district organizatioil. .One is to leave ^the district organization 
the same, thereby Implying that there is no need for change in 
district size, qud'iity of output, governance and policy-making, 
administrative structure and functions, and involvement of par- 
ents and community groups. Advocates of this alternative say 
that problems encountered the district are due mainly to 
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^^dif f iculties in communicating effectively with various parties- 
In-interest and that a vigorous public relations effort would 
enable various "publics" to better understand and appreciate 
the district's needs and achievements. 

The second alternative within this "A" Family is that of improv- 
ing^istrict finances, adding resources, and up^ading its 
management skills. Advocates of this organizatidb alternative 
hold that the form of the district organization id satisfactory, 
that what is needed is to buttressf it and make it more effective 
by: ^ ^ , 

Adding resoutces or reallocating effort to improve 
instruction and update the curriculum 

Recruiting better talent and utilizing a broader array - 
of resource persons 

Increasing supervision ^ 

Establishing more inservice training for administrators 
and staff 

Improving administrative procedures 

Enlarging and utilizing capabilities for testing, 
evaluation, and r^a^arch and development 

Strengthening supportive services ^maintenance, sup- 
plies, custddiaX help, clerks and secretaries) 

Adding special programs where needed 

"B" Family—Divide the LAUSD into approx.imately 20 smaller - 
independent unified school districts . 

This family of alternatives is based on the assumptions that 
presently (a) the LAUSD is too big for the "school system to be 
properly efficient and effective; (b) the Board and central 
office staff' staff are "too far away" from the schools to be ap- 
propriately responsive to local needs; and (c) that the Board, 
elected at large, cannot adequately represent widely different 
constituencies. Arguments for such reorganization suggest that 
a district with an enrollment from 20,000 to 40,000 ^tudents is 
more "manageable" than a district nearly^ 20 times that size. 
This reorganization would eliminate the whole policy making and 
administrative structure of the LAUSD school ^system." It would 
raise issues regarding bonded indebtedness, tenure, teacher re- 
tirement fund vestments, possible duplication of top and upper 
level administrative functions, and positions, and relative cost- 
effectiveness. 
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, There are at least two major reorganization alternatives in this 
f airily: 

1. Make each of the approximately 20 new dia^ricts com- 
pletely autonomous and independentT 1 ~ 

This means that each of the new smaller districts would 
have its own elected school board which would appoint its admin- 
istrators , eriiploy its teachers and support persqhnel, and take 
over all responsibilities for personnel administration (hiring, 
firing, negotiations, salary administration, and so on). Each 
would be responsible for its own curriculum and instructional 
programs, 'business management, budgeting, school construction, 
and SQ on. Each district would have its own geographically 
defined tax base and would finance and manage its school system 
#jas do other California unified school districts. Programs would 
be offered that the board and administration determined were ap- 
propriate for the students and that the citizens were willing 
to vote taxes to pay for. -However, since the size of the property 
tax base in each of the 20 new districts would vary considerably, 
some districts would have to tax tTi-eir property owners more than 
other districts in order to provide equal levels of expenditures 
per pupil. 

2« Make each of the approximately 20 new districts auto- 
nomous and independent except that they all would con- 
tinue to be a part of the same tax base . 

This alternative (and the arguments for and against it) is 
the same as //I with the exception that problems of property tax 
base variation among districts could be avoided. This alterna- 
tive would require that criteria (and 'measurements based on those 
criteria) be established as a basis for allocating revenues 
from the total tax. base back to each new district. This means 
that formulae based on enrollment, on student need, or numbers 
of students achieving below certain norms, etc., could be used 
not only for allocating available funds but also for monitoring 
school system achievement to certain standards. The actual 
allocation of revenues from the total tax base could be made 
by (a) an office or agency remaining from the fiscial department 
^ of the LAUSD, (b) the Office of the County Superintendent of 

Schools operating under policies of the County Board of Educa- . 
tion, or (c) the State Department of Education. 

"C" Family — Decentralize selected admijsiistrative functions 
within the LAUSD and provide for advisory councils at local 
levels . 

This family of reorganization alternatives- addresses the 
same problems and criticisms of the LAUSD addressed by Family 
"B". Hoover, these two alternatives are based on the ddditlonaJ 
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rationale that there are certain functions which are most cost- 



ef f ec 
system 



ive when performed by a central office of a large school 



Large scale teacher recruitment 

Bulk or large 'brder purchases (texts, supplies, 
equipment, etc.) 

Accounting ' 

Data processing 

Special schools and services 

Development and uniform application of evaluation 
Instruments and a management information system 

School planning and construction 

Legal services 



There are at least two reorganization alternatives within this 
family: 



1. 



Move selected administrative decision-making preroga- 
tives {par ticularl^ -those relating to curriculum, in- * 
struction and staffing) and supporting services closer 
to the schools. 



'TMXb could mean delegating morfe functions and responsibility 
to Area *A's sis tan t Superintendents in the areas they now adminis- 
ter; or, doing the same but decreasing the size of the areas now 
administered and increas|.|g the number of such areas and Area 
Assistant Superintendents* It could also mean setting up even 
smaller attendance areas (one or two senior high schools plus 
their "feeder** junior high and elementary schools) as the basic 
area administrative unit. It should also me^rfh delegating more 
responsibility and decision-making prerogatives to principals 
at the local school level — including that of deciding how to use 
an allocated amount of discretionary funds. 

Decentralized and delegated functions would include curriculum 
development, instructional improvement, inservice training, de- 
termination of appropriate staffing patterns, limited purchasing' 
'authority, and so^on. This could include the adoption of differ- 
entiated staffing or master teacher concepts at the school level 
with curriculam development taking place at both the school and 
the area levels. 

If this alternative is to avoid simply adding layers of costs 
to the present system, it will also require giving the Area 
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Assistant Superintendent considerably greater responsibility and 
power to determine and interpret policy in his area (e.g., pupil 
teacher ratio, lump sum budgets, differentiated staffing, and 
the like). It would also require that the principal have greater 
responsibility and latitude in determining and interpreting the 
school's policy (e.g., removal of ineffective teachers, and the 
encouragement and adoption of changes in the classroom which 
would be of particular benefit to students in his school). Under 
this alternative the Area Assistant Superintendent or the princi- 
pal could decide whether or not to use advisory groaps and how 
they should be established, 

2. In addition, decentralize some representative functions . 

A second alternative form of decentralization would, in 
addition to decentralizing selected administrative functions and 
supporting services, also decentralize some representative 
functions by mandating locally elected advisory councils. These 
councils would operate in the same manner as the present advis- 
ory councils, but the members would be elected rather than ap- 
pointed. Specifically, the councils would provide advice and 
counsel to school principals and staff regarding community re- 
sponse to schopl programs, staff performance, and student atti- 
tudes and performance. They also would represent the school to 
the community and reflect community at,titudes and needs to the 
schools. Other specific powers could be chartered for the ad- 
visory councils including those of making periodic reports to 
the Area Assistant Superintendent and the Board, making- recom- 
mendations regarding the hiring and retention. of the principal 
and school staff, or even the prerogative of actually hiring or 
removing the principal. 

"D" Family — Reorganize by establishing subdistricts, each 
with its own elected policy board to which specific, limited 
powers are delegated^ and decentralize selected admiqistra- 
tive functions to those subdistrict boards. 



Two additional organization alternatives can be formed using 
combinations of the preceding alternatives. Both begin with the 
assumption th^ the present school system is too big and too cen- 
tralized. However, they also add ,a new assumption that advisory 
councils are 'not effective because they do not have specifically 
designated policy powers or legal authorities to exercise. These 
Combinations add the feature of locally elected area or subdistrict 
boards of education with specified, limited powers applying only 
to schools and administrators in the defined local area or sub- 
district. 
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1, The first alternative In this family Involves reorga- 
nization and decentralization within the L^USD . " 

Under this organizational alternative a number of subdls- 
trlcts (perhaps 24) would be established within th^ sLAUSD . Each 
subdistrict would have its own board elected by the registered 
voters within the area of the subdistrict. Subdistrict boards 
would be delegated specific powers having to do with the deter- 
mination of curriculum, instruction, staffing, and resource ap- 
plication within lump sum budget allocations from the LAUSD 
Board. It is probable that subdistrict boards also should be 
delegated control over the functions (staff, budgets, and materi- 
als) of school maintenance, school plant operations (custodial), 
and supplies warehousing allocated to the. subdistrict. 

Each subdistrict board would have the responsibility for hiring 
(and firing) its own subdistrict superintendent, who in turn 
would be responsible for hiring his own staff, sufcject to State 
certification requirements and with the approval of the sub^ 
district' board, including school 'principals . Under policies 
delegated to and established by the subdistrict board the sub- 
district superintendent would administer the schools within the 
subdistrict area. Within the limits of the subdistrict 's bud- 
get allocation and with the approval of the subdistrict board, 
the Subdistrict superintendent would establish the staffing pat- 
tern appropriate to the needs of the students and schools in the 
subdistrict . 

Under this arrangement the LAUSD Board and central administration 
wovild retain those policy powers and administrative functions 
not specifically delegated to the subdistricts , including import- 
antly, the one of allocating State funds and local tax monies 
to the subMstricts. Until more appropriate mechanisms are , . 
developed and tested, we suggest that monies be allocated by 
the central Board to the subdistricts for both Administration 
(budget category 100) and Instruction (budget category 200) on 
the basis of total student enrollment in th^ subdistrict. Re- 
tained ias central administrative functions would be those of:' 

• Teacher recruitment and master contract negotiatian 

• Purchasing of routine supplies and distribution. to 
storage x^rehouses in the subdistricts 

Budgeting procedures and accounting 

• Data processing 

-• Special schools and services 
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• Development and uniform application of evaluation 
instruments and a mangement information system 

• School planning and construction 

• Legal services 

Administrative and budgetary responsibility should be retained 
by the central office, at least until a detailed plan has been 
worked out for delegation of specific items, for activities in 
the budget categories of Health Services (400), Pupil Transpor- 
tation (500), Fixed Charges (800), Food Services (SOO), Coiranu- 
nity Services (1100), Capital dutlpy (1200), Debt Service (1300), 
and Outgoing Transfers (1400)/ 

In keeping with the philosophy of administrative decentraliza- 
tion and improved representation ' inherent in this organizational 
alternative, elected advisory councils should be mandated at 
the local school level. School principals should be delegated 
increased latitude and xesponfebilities • Acting with the advice 
and counsel of the school advisory council and under the general 
supervision of the subdistrjLct superintendent, the principal 
should exercise expanded prerogative© for determining the ^.allo- 
cation of resources within theAschool', the nature of curriculum 
and instruction, and the hiring,, ' placement, salary . levels (within 
defined limits), utilization, and release of ^ school staff. 

We recommend that subdistricts be cQ^(iprised of the attendance 
areas' of two high schools, tfteir two to four \feeder junior high 
schools, and the 15 to 20 feeder eleitientary schools. These 
combinations would res'ult in 24 subdistricts within the LAUSD, 
each containing approximately 27,000 students in grades K-l2» 

« 1 

2» The second alternative in this family involves reorga- 
nization and decentralization within the whole of 
Los Angeles County . 

Under this organizational alternative the geograj^ical 
scope of the reorganization effort would be significantly en- 
larged. The entire LAUSD Board' and central administrative ap- 
paratus would be eliminated and all those functions and responsi- 
bilities not specifically delegated to subdiQtrict boards and 
their administrations would be relocated at the county level. 
Thig means that the Office of the County Superintendent of 
Schools would need to be significantly expanded and that either 
the Coutity Board of Education or a new policy board at that 
level would take over all functions of the LAUSD Board which 
were not delegated to subdistrict boafds. 

In addition, other school districts in the County would also be 
similarly reorganized. Subdistricts Would be formed from high 
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school (and their feeder schools) attendance areas iji modules 
of approximatel^^^20,000 to 35,000 students. The same responsi- 
bilities would -bi delegated to the subdistrict boards and th^ir 
administrations as were described in the discussion of the first 
alternative in this family. Those responsibilities and functions 
of present district school-boards which were not . delegated to 
subdistricts would be transferred to the county level. All sub- 
districts would be unified (grades K-12) . Those districts .with 
less than two high schools (plus feeder junior high and elemen- 
tary schools) would be merged with adjoining, high school attend- 
ance areas into^a subdistrict comprising approximately 20,000- 
35,000 students. 

The tax base for the district would be all of Los Angeles County. 
9ased on recent figures of assessed valuation of property, the 
assessed valuation per student in average daily attendance (ADA) 
for the whole County is somewhat less than the assessed valua- 
tion per student in ADA for the LAUSD. However, adjusting the 
tax effort and commingling the tax monies from all districts 
in the County and reallocating them to subdistricts on the basis 
i of student enrollment would result in a much more equitable 
process than is true at present. 

D. Comparisons of District Reorganization Alternatives when 
Tested Against the Six Criteria 

Exhibit II-l shows in tabular form how each reorganization alterna- 
tive (or family of alternatives) rates on each of the six cri- 
teria: quality education, representation in ded is ion-making, 
integration, cost, accountability, and implementability . 

Neither of the alternatives based on keeping i:he present form 
of organi^^ation in the LAUSD (Family "A") rates well on the 
criteria. Virtually no one wants to see the LAUSD stay the 
same. There is considerable dissatisfaction with the quality 
of education afforded in the LAUgP. Teachers, administrators. 
Board members, and Los Angeles citizens generally want the 
quality of education improved, but they differ considerably 
in their views of how improvement should be effected. A very 
small minority of our contacts and respondents believe that 
simply providing more funds will 'solve the key problems and thus 
enable the LAUSD to improve the quality of educa'tion offered 
in the schools. While few others share fhis view, a signifi- 
cant majority of our contacts firmly believe that increased 
funding (and from revenue sources other than the local property 
tax) is an absolute must, regardless of what else is .done. They 
express resentment toward the Legislature for nbt funding "its 
rightful 50 percent"' of the District's education costs and 
they o^ton mention that while the LAUSD contains 15 percent of 
the State's public school students, it receives only 8 percent 
of the State aid. (j 
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Recent defeats in school tax override elections can be inter- 
preted in at least two ways: voters are disenchanted with the ^ 
education they are paying for, or they are refusing to pay more 
for education through their property taxes until the State shares 
more of the burden, Ilegardless of the explanation, the students 
are the ones who are being short-changed. 

When ju^ge(J by the quality of output, the quality of education 
afforded^in the LAUSD leaves a good deal to be desired. Only 
16 of its 47 high schools demonstrate reading test scores at or 
above the median for the UniteS States; and only one of those * 
16 schools enrolls more than 20 percent minority students. Tn 
1968, 40 percent of Its high schools were graduating fewer than 
70 percent of their first year entering students. Of the 151 
elementary schools enrolling 85 percent or more whitp students, 
only 58 show median third grade reading scores equal to or 
) above the United States median. Of the 132 elementary schools 
enrolling 85 percent or more black or Spanish surname sturfents, 
only one school had a third grade median- reading score equal to 
the United States median. 

'A content analysis of the five public hearings conducted by the 
Joint Committee in' January and February, 1970, indicated a per- 
vasive unhappiness with the quality of education in the schools 
of the LAySD. Approximately 50 percentr^of the, Speakers were 
. totally dissatisfied with the educational achievement of the 
schools. Money was frequently mentioned as a contributing prob- 
lem, but many speakers felt that the Distric t ' s " enormous size 
and its organizational inflexibility (inability to respond dif- 
ferentially in accordance with varying needs) were key problems. 

In our judgment, increased funding of the present organization 
would produce some improvement in quality of education, but in- 
efficiencies, and shortcomings in representation and in the so- 
cial, political and educational senses of accountability would 
attenuate the value received (in terms of improved quality of 
education) from additional funding of the LAUSD in its present 
organizational form. 

Aside from shottcomings with respect to the quality of educaj^ion 
criterion, the most ^rious deficiency in the present organiza- 
tion form is inadequate representation. While most Board mem- 
bers and a number of administrators and teachers do not feel 
that strongly ab'out the generally admitted deficiency, parents 
and citizen opinion leaders do^, particularly those with low In- 
comes in the black and brown communities. Transcripts of the ' " 
Joint Committee's five public hearings showed that many parents 
f ind the schools reac ting negatively toward their involvement , 
but they also feel the need to make the schools more responsive 
to their children's needs. This feeling was stronger among mi- 
norities than among middle class whites . , 
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We st^rpngly recoinmehd the tejection of the prop6sition that the 
^LAUSp retain it's present organi'zation form; additional State 
filndiug should be contingent upon significant change in district 
organization. However, mandating district reorganization with- 
out the provdsioi^ of additional( funding is not likely-^ to produce , 
''expected beneiits, " ' 

ffhe '*B** Family of district reorganization alternatives (dividing 
the LAUSD into approximately 20 smaller independent unified 
school districts) rates very well on the criteria of^epresenta- 
tlon and accountability, fairly welT on the criterit^ of quality 
education, not so well on the critetion of cost, and flunks out 
on tfhe ctiteria of integration and implementability • 

' Dividing, the LAUSD into approximately 20 smaller districts would 
result ip districts with ^enrollments of approximately 30,000- 
35,000 students.' Having elected boards for each district of 
that size wolild significantly improve representation of.rconsti- 
tuencies and of affected par tie^-in-inter est in the decision- 
making process. Utilizing local school advisory councils in 
addition could futther improve representation. . " 

The' improved representation would help upgrade the quality, of 
education by enhancing the district 's^capacity^ to sense and feg^- 
spond to emerging and idiosyncratic needs. Improved accountd^H 
bility would also conttibute to- the quality of education. De-^ 
tractlng from quality of education is the fact that this form 
of reorganization would preclude the ,ra~^ial integration of 
schools throughout the area now encompassed by the LAUSD. 



lis fprm of district^reorganization would result in somewhat 
higher^ cur i; en t operating expenditures" p^r ' student in the new 
distr;jEcts' because of the duplication of^ centralized administra- 
tive positions and services in each of the 20 dis,tricts. In ad- 
dition,' if fchfl'20 districts each operated from its own tax base, 
inequities vould develop in the financing, of schools because 
^f varial^ioh in ass^jessed valuation per student and differences 
among districts in the amounts they,wo\ild tax themselves. The 
initial {ope time) switchover costs also wojuld be rathet high. 
However, because of the probable increase in quality education 
it is quite possible that^ output per dollar cost would increase 
slightly, at least in the short term. The qualification is added 
^because of the intense degree of resistance tcT this form of 
district reorganization throughout the LAUSD on the part of 
scjiool personnel and l^ymeti alike. At least 58 percent of the 
speakers at the five public hearings Who addressed the issue 
apposed splitting up the District. If matndated, this form of 
district .reorganization probably would generate political reper- 
cussions and a lack of support for the new school districts, 
at least' in spme areas. 
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We strongly recommend the rejection of the proposition to reor- 
ganize the LAUSD by dividing it into a number of smaller inde- 
pendent unified school districts. 

The first district reorganization alternative in the "C" Family 
is that of decentralizing selected^* administrative functions and 
responsibilities (related primarily to curriculum, instruction, 
staffing, andu other supporting services such as maintenance and 
plant operai:||bn, wh^ch already are decentralized to the eight 
area -of f ices in the LAUSD), and permitting principals and Area 
Assistant Superintendents the option t)f establishing local school 
advisory councils. , [ 

At the present time in the LAUSD one Associate Superintendent 
for Secondary Education supervises four Area Assista^nt Superin- 
tendents who in turn sjiipervise a total of 131 secondary school 
principals (a ratio of one supervisor to 32 principals). One 
Associate Superintendent for Elementary Education now supervises 
eight Area Assistant Superintendents who iri turn supervise a 
total of 435 elementary school principals (a ratio of one super- 
visor to 54 principals!). 

/rhe extent of the administrative decentralization we suggest 
ner^, is much greater than that envisioned by LAUSD administra- 
tors. They plan only four, or perhaps up to eight, administra- 
t;ive areas while we recommend 24. We suggest orgariijsing the ad- 
ministrative unit around two senior high schools, their two to^ 
four f,eeder Junior high schools, and the 15 to 20 feeder elemen- 
tary schools. 'Each Area Assistant Superintendent Would then be 
responsible for^approximately 25,000-3.0,000 students in grades 
K-12 located in from 20 to 26 schools. (Administrative areas 
could b^ reduced in size to cope more effectively with high con- 
centrations of problems.) 

When tested against the criteria, this first district reorgani- 
zation alternative (administrative decentralization and posgi- ^ 
ble representational decentralizatioti via opt|.onal advisory 
councils) in Family' "C' rates very well against the criterion 
of cost, fairly well on the criterion of integration, just 
fair on the criterion of accountability, fairly poor on the 
criterion of implementability , and very poor on the criterion 
of representation. 

If advisory councils are optional, i/t is unlikely that they 
would be established in every school, particularly in those 
schools that may need them most. Even if they are established, 
they frequently are little more effective than PTA groups in 
facilitating representation. With no sanctioning power or 
legal charter they often are impotent -and citizens then tend 
to lose interest and drop out. " ^ 
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^ It is possible under this organizational arrangement to develop 

a high degree of financial and administrative/educational ac-;^ ^- 
countability, i.e., accountable to ^admlnistirative superiors for 
meeting specified educational and financial objectives. However, k 
accountability in a social and political sense (to community or 
lay agencies outside the ad^ninistrative fraternity) is relatively 
lacking except possibly through published reports which some 
supervisors may not want to make public. 

Integration is no more or less difficult under this- organization ^ * 
^ alternative . than it^is at present. - ^ 

A significant degree of decentralization is possible at no in- 
crease in the current operating expenditures per student, and 
one time startup costs would be low. Using the expenditures for 
fiscal year 1968-69 and the organization fchart for the same 
year, it was possible to identify central and area office po- 
sitions and expenses which, when either transferred or eliminated, 
would "frefe up" approximately $11,400,000 to fund or staff a more 
decentralized operation. Potential changes were "priced out" 
only in the Divisions of Elementary and Secondary Education, the 
Instructional Planning Branch (and a few other positions) in the 
Division of Instructional Planning and Services, and selected 
functions of ^he Child Welfare and Attendance Branch of the 
Division of Auxiliary Services. Budget categories- included in 
this exercise were those onjy of Administration (100) and Instruc- 
tion (200). (It must be noted that several budget cuts and 
organizatibnal changes have been made since the end of the 1968- 
69 fiscal year. Therefore, it is unlikely that a similar amount 
of "savings" or transf errable staff would be available today.) 

The sum of $11,400,000 would provide $475,000 or its ^equivalent 
in staff and/or expenses for each of 24 administrative areas 
in the LAUSD. * 

The decentralization of central staff (or their equivalents) 
closer to the schools ^an significantly Improve the technical 
efficiency in tjie u6e of resources thus upgrading quality of 
education with no increase in unit (per student) costs. 

This reorganization alternative affords Improved potential to 
deliver quality education (through integration, ^technical ef- 
ficiency in resource allocation and control, and improved accoun- 
tability in the financial and educational Qenses of the term); 
however, it does not assure the fulfillment of ' that potential 
because of inadequate representation and poor social and poli- 
tical accountability. 

Most of the people who believe the LAUSD- is now adequately 
serving the educational needs of students (these people tend to 
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be white, middle class, and from outlying are^s, as observed in 
* our discussipn groups and in the five public hearings) favor 
- this reorganization alternative because, in effect, it promises 
more of the same only better. Similarly, those who would like 
to leave education to the educators tend to prefer this alterna- 
tive. However, there is a substant^ial and active coalitiion of 
citizens supported by a surprising number of teachers (62 per- 
cent) who disagree with the idea that coiranunity participation 
is best facilitated through advisory councils established by 
the principal. . . v 

Since our findings, in this study, as well as others^, support 
the latter view, and since administratively decentralized 
decision-marking frequently becomes centralized again unless out- . 
side sanctions can, be combined id.th social and political accoun- 
tability processes, we recommend that the reorganization alterna- 
tive of administrative decentraliza^tion be eliminated from fur- 
ther consideration. / 

The, second alternative in Family "C" (administrative and repre- 
sentational decentralization) d^i^fers from the first only 
through the addition of mandated elected advisory councils at 
the local school- level. The mandate should specify that l;ay 
members outnumber school staff by at least a ratio of two to 
one, and that parents^ of students in the school elect the lay 
members and teachers elect the school staff members. As indi- 
cated earlie'r in the description of this alternative, the 'man- 
dated advisory councils can be chartered to discharge various 
functions up to and including choosing and releasing the prin- 
cipal. 

This second alternative meets all six criteria at least fairly 
well, and it meets the cost criterion very well (as did the first 
alternative) . 

^^yit represents an improvement over the first (administrative de- 
centralization) alternative in that it enables community fepre- 
.sqntatives and teaching staff to present their views more ef- 
fectively. This in turn increases t]ie school's ability to de- 
fine needs, identify resources, and mobilize support for quality 
education. . ^ 

» ■ ' »_ 

Integration is still possible under this arrangement, although 
advisory council members who live in an area differ'ent than the 
one in which their children's school is located may have a com- 
muting proj^lem. 

« 

Accountability, iri its social and political sensed, is improved, 
which again contributes to quality education. 

A rfhnr n I |tt!e.!nc 
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The criterion which is least well met i>y this alternative is 
"representation. Advisory councils, even though elected from 
various constituencies and 6ven though chartered with certain 
functions or responsibilities, are still advisory. Rarely 
are any administrators accountable to them and the sanctions 
they are able to a^xply.have little force. Thus, it is of-ten 
possible for them to have little inf luende on what goes pn in 
a school if thflii-principal does not care to listen. However, 
chartering elected advisory councils by law* to carry out, cer- 
tain functions or to discharge, specific prerogatives is very 
likely to increase their influence and thus their represjenta- 
tion. ' ^ '''' - ' 

This altetriati*ve ranks high on the criteria of implementability. 
There is generally widespread intergroup support for^it."* Nearly 
70 percent of the teacherg Purveyed favored it. While nearly 
half of the participants In community discussion groups favored 
this alternative, the other half wanted to move further to a 
policy board at the local level. Never thj^l^ess, 68 percent favor 
an election process to de'terinine who shaOSif be involved in the 
representational- process at the local sctiuol level. The ismall 
amount of opposition to this alternative was based on the belief 
that advisory councils are too weak to do what Ts needed. 

Sincel this reorganization alternative of decentralizing adminis- 
tratively and representationally via elected advisory councils 
meet^all six fcriteria at. least fairly well, we recommend it to 
the Joi^ Comnilttee for serious consideration. 

^ At least one (the first) of the district reorganization alterna- • 
tives in the "D" Family ±s also strongly, recommended for seri- 
ous consideration by the Joint Committee. The first alternative 
is to reorganize the LAUSD by establishing subdistrict§, each 
id.th its own elected policy board to which specific, limited 
powers are delegated by' law, and decentralize selected adminis- 
trative functions to those subdlstrict boards. 

This alternative rates significantly better than all others on 
the Important criterion of representation. It not only provides 
for an elected , board with (limited) policy powers at the sub- 
district level, it also should mandate elected advisory councils 
for the local schools. Thus it has increased capacity to sense 
educational needs and reflect community aspir^ations and It also 
has the legal power to .modify curriculum, instruction, and staff- 
ing patterns to meet those needs. Its ability to deliver quality 
education is further enhanced by its significantly increased 

power to assure accountability, especially at local school and < 
subdlstrict levels. . ^ 

Its ability to meet the integration criterion is no better or no 
^ worse than that of the other recommended alternative. The same 
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is true of its ability *to meet the cost criterion: a signifi- 
cant degree of decentralization of administrative functions 
• having to do with curriculum ^nd instructional development' can 
^ be accomplished with no increase in current operating expense 

per student. ^ 

Since community involvement in and support for the schools can 
bp expected to increase under this alternative, it Should en- 
hance education quality through its positive effects on student 
attitudes as well as increasing public willingness to finance 
the schools. However, increased community involvement in the 
' schools often results in broader real/zktipns of need which in 
turn are apt to require additional resources to satisfy. In 
light of the testimony in the public hl^arings and the informa- 
' tion from our field work regarding the lack of proper resources 
and funds, the demands for increased funding (and from differ- . 
ent sources) may be expected to multiply. [y 

The only criterion this alternative does not meet as well as does 
the other recommended alternative is that of implementahility . 
The intergroup support for this reorganization is not as wide- 
spread as the support for the second alternative in the "C" 
I Family. The teacher survey shows 35 percent in favor , and 56 

percent opposed. Administrators also favored the second alterna- 
tive in the "C" Family. On the other hand, about half of the 
discussion group participants (particularly members of the black 
community) favored some kind of- a locally elected board with 
-policy powers. Those who didn't were afraid that "they" might 
take over 'and ruin things. But it turns out that "they" are 
the hard deft, the hard right, and also the big spenders as well 
as those 'Vho vote no on everything." 

We strongly recommend this fitst alternative in the "D" F&nily < 
to the Joint Committee for its serious consideration. 

The last reorganization alternative studied is virtually the 
same as the first one in Family "D" except that this teorgani- 
zation would encompass all school districts in Los Angeles 
County. The County would comprise the tax base and the County 
Board of Education or an elected board to supplant it would be 
responsible for fceceiving and allocating State funds ati^ local 
tax monies among the newly organized subdistricts . 

This reorganization alternative has several strong points and 
two major weaknesses. On the criteria of quality education, 
accountability, and representation it ranks equally high with 
the first '"D" Family alternative. Its greatest and most unique 
strength lies in its c§pacity to facilitate integration over a 
much larger geographic area which includes a number of racial ^ 
a,nd ethnic concentrations which might otherwise not be affected 
by integration efforts. 
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while its technical efficiency is high In assuring productive 
use of resources, othar cost factors inake it rate low on the* 
cost criterion. In particular, the one-time switchover cost 
will* be very substantial: 

' LAUSD adminidtration i--- 

— terminations and retirements 

— transfers 

• Los Angeles County 

— recruitment and staff ing, costs 

— physical plant and equipment ^ 
— learning curve 

• Other school districts in the County 
— terrainanions and retirements 

— unification of small districts 

This countywide reorganiza tion^ alternative rates quite low on « 
the implementability criterion. The effort required for conver- 
sion will be tremendous, the confusion will be great, and the 
personal dislocations and traumas very significant. The resis- 
tance'^will be focused, intense and influential, especially in 
districts outside the LAUSD. The intergroup support for this 
reorganization seems relatively low. 

In spite of its serious shortcomings on two criteria, we recom- 
^ mend consideration of this countywide reorganization to the' 
Joint Committee because of its high ratings on the other cri- 
teria, particularly that of integration. 

I 
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III. PRESENTATION AND DISCUSSION OF RESEARCH FINDINGS '^ 
A. Criteria for School District CTrgahlzatlon 

Assessments of the effectiveness of any organization, including 
school systems, should be based on hotJr well that organization 
supports the achievement of desired results or conditions. 

As a result of previous studies in the education field we had 
developed several criteria with which to measure the LAUSD 
system, as well as any proposed reorganization plan. These 
criteria wete not only buttressed through our field work, b^t . ' * 
were also found to be subject to substantially different priorl-r^ 
ties on the part of various parties-in-interest in the school 
system, which is correspondingly reflected in their personal 
evaluations of the LAUSD organization. 

The criteria initially developed and agreed upon by the Joint 
Committee and its Councilors included those of: (a) quality 
education, (b) representation in the decision-n^aking process, 
(c) accountability for results, (d) cost and^(e) racial inte- 
gration. In detailing the criterion of accountability it was ^^0^ 
necessary to break it down further — accountability at each ^3 
major organizational level for planning, implementation of plans, 
and evaluation of results. This requires the development and ' 
utilization of an information system. Finally, in working 
closefy with a va^riety of parties-in-interest, including community 
leaders and groups, teachers, administrators, board members, 
professional groups and associations, some of which held 
differing opinions, the criterion pf (f) implementabili^ty , 
i.e., inter-group support for implementation, was recognized. 
Although quality of education was paramount for all parties-in- 
interest, strong differences in priorities occur below it: some 
put integration as essential in achieving quality education; a ^ 
few do not see the need for representation, aqd so on. 

As each of these desired criteria or conditions is discussed 
below, it will become clear that these criteria are not unrelated. 
In fact, there is a high cjegree of interrelationship among several 
of the criteria. Thus, in evaluating organizational forms 
against these criteria, it should be noted that those alternatives 
which fail to meet two or more of the accepted criteiMa are sig- 
nificantly weakened in their capacity ,to' meet other criteria. 



Quality Education 



^ Since the purpose of a school system is to instill knowledge 
and learning in children, the lof25ically overriding criterion is the 
quality of the outpujt (i.e., the children's education). 



For the interested reader. Appendix A presents the research 
approach and a brief description of the tas^s undertaken. 
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However, a description of \what constitutes "quality** and 
how it is to be measured meaningfully becomes a thorny issue. 
There are individuals who perceivk the education system as a 
manufacturing organization, where output should be uttlform, 
subject to precise measures and standards, and where all children 
hav^ the -same learning rates, the same capabilities for learning, 
and the same needs to be met. Across the country, education 
systgms^have been set up with those premises in mind. However, 
over thq past decade or more, increasing attention has been paid 
to a* different type of output: one that recognizes individual 
dif :l^retices in children and seeks to maximize the learning 
exp^erience for all children so that^each child has absorbed 
the most he can at each level in the education system. This 
would mean, for example that the bright student could expand 
his horizons beyond those of his classmates. Measuring the 
quality of differing outputs is difficult, however, and open 
to criticism and controversy. 

In discussing this criterion, we use it in the second sense, 
mentioned ^bove: that quality education must be ''individualized'* . 
Both the need to "individualize*' education and. to assure the 
system facilitates ''efficient delivery** of education have 
strong manageaent implications. Managing the 'efficient delivery 
of individualized instruction means arranging to p»rovide, at 
minimum cost and effort, every student with the learning experi- 
ences which are uniquely appropriate for him^ It means accommo- 
dating to individual differences among students and being able 
to respond sensitively to each student .in light of his own back- 
ground of experience, iliterests , range of capabilities, and 
profile of educational needs,^ 

■ * *" ^. 

If students manifest some atypical educational needs or 
personal or cultural characteristics, the local school princi- 
pal (and teachers) should have the managerial prerogatives of 
differentially (^nd efficiently) allocating available resources 
in possibly unique ways to most effectiViely serve those needs 
and relate to student or cultural characteristics without dis- 
advantageous ly affecting other students and their needs. The 
efficient delivery of individualized education is contingent 
on the existence of considerable* local managerial latitude in 
the use of available resources to meet local conditions as well as 
emerging and possibly disparate patterns of educational needs. 



Bruner,^ Jerome S., Toward a Theory of Instruction , Belknap Press 

of Haward University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1966, pp. 40-42. 

^ ITaskinsI, Kenneth, '*The Case for Community Control*', Saturday Review , 
June 11, 1969; and "The Program Designs Required to Provide Effect- 
ive Education for Poor Deprived Children**, Seminar on Educating the 
Disadvantaged , The University of Wisconcin, April 1969, This was 
also a repeated theme in discussions with parents and principals. 
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However, as local managerial prerogatives are expanded and 
increased latitude and "responsibility are assigned to the prin- 
cipal and teachers of a local school, there is an increased' 
need for insuring that such prerogatives are being exercised in 
responsible ways and that resources are in fact being used to 
achieve desired and beneficial results. This ''check and 
balance** criterion is called accountability . It is based 
upon the use of an information system, and upon. the intelligent 
use of /'feedback*' information by parties whose interests are 
affected by the outcomes of district-wide programs as well as 
by the results of locally developed plans and decisions regard- 
ing the use of available resources. This criterion of account- 
ability is discussed in more detail starting on page III-15. 

Quality education should also be defined in other ways. / 
Of critical importance is the effect of the system On the 
students and their behavior. If learning experiences are 'sen- 
sitively attunec/ to student needs and interests, the results . 
should be eviden^ in student attitude and performance. More 
students will lea>t>-.to like learning and their attitudes toward 

* school generally become more positive. Mo^tivation should im- 
prove and achievement scores rise. Student unrest, dropouts, 
absenteeism, and vandalism should decrease.^ 

If instruction is to be truly individualized in the. class- 
room, a variety of options must be provided to students, teachers 
and the princiipal. There must l3e flexibility in scheduling, 
curriculum, grouping, instructional ' methods , and use of resource 
persons and spjecialists in ofder to provide each student with the 
learning experiences most appropriate for him at any given time. 
But in order for such options to be exploited to the fullest and 
for such flexibility to be utilized most effectively, school 
staff must be trained in their use. This training, largely 
inservice, must be designed and implemented to address specific 
.conditions and needs in the local school(8). Thus, localized 
management is again essential for the efficient delivery of 
quality education. 

Articulation of instruction between levels of schools 
(elementary, junior high, and senior high schools) and among 
schools at the same level is a characteristic problem in most 
school systems, even those utilizing standard curricula and 
specified courses of study. Theoretically, thoroughly indivi- 
dualized instruction would eMmiOrate problems of articulation 
since the av^jL^ab^-lity of -flexible curriculum options and varied * 
instructional approaches should enable the student to take up a 
course at his current level of achievement and proceed at his 
own pace regardless of his prior educational experiences. How- 
ever, few school systems in the county approach this Utopian 

• situation . 



See the case studies of Morgan School (Washington D.C.) 'and 
Ocean Hill-Brownsville (New York Clfy) in Arthur D. Little, Inq . , 
Urban Education: Eight Experiments in Community Control , 
(Report to Office of Economic Opportunity, October 31, 1969). 
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Efforts to design curricula and adapt instruction to local 
conditions can be expected to result in greater diversity^' among 
schools and discontinuities between levels of schools unless 
actions are taken to assure effective a^rtlculation and the 
opportunity for continuous progress* One approach- is to utilize 
curric0alUm or subject matter specialists, operating from the 
central left area offices,* to work With department heads or teachers 
on a district-wide or area-wide basis to assure inter-school 
continuity and consistency (critics say standardization and uni- 
formity). This approach is finding increasingly less f^vor in 
large school systems because of its relatively low cost-effect- 
iveness r because of the difficulty of involving local parents 
or advisory groups in|decisiorts about curriculum and instruction, 
and because the traveling sp^ialists or their supervisors are 
in no way . accountable to the schools, parents, or advisory grouf)s , 
yetv^ under this system, significantly influence decisions made. 

Growing in acceptance is the approach involving concepts 
of differentiated staffing, where a few uniquely competent 
teachers in a school (or^in a very small number of Jieighboring 
schools) are assigned (fiipd paid extra for undertaking) special- 
ized but part-time roles in curriculum development and adapta- 
tiopL, ^ instructional improvement, and teacher development and 
trdixjinfe. Thus, while they remain as part-time teachers in a 
schoolv" they also serve as specialized resource persons to the 
students, teachers and parents of students pf that school , which 
means that they not oTlly can be more sensitive to the school 
environment and more deeply aware of devellflpmental needs in that 
school, they also tend to be more committed to the developmental 
process ther« and are likely to feel or be more accountable to . 
the local school administrator and parents of students. ^ 

Recently, and partially as a result of the Coleman Study, it has 
been recognized that characteristic^ of' the student bo^ in a school ' 
affect educational achiex^ement in that school. Heterogeneity (of race 
and socioeconomic status) is now regarded as a pluS factor in enrich- 
ing the educational experiences of a group of students. Tracking or 
homogeneous ability grouping (establishing classes by levels of stu- 
dent ability) is rapidly losing favor. This means that integration 
on the basis of race, socioeconomic status, and academic ability 
supports the achievement of quality education. 5 

In this discussion it is neither necessary nor appropriate to 
imply that quality education is dependent upon the adoption and^ use of 
particular innovations. The point is that progress toward quality 
education is facilitated by the adoption and use of improved educa- 



Coleman, James S. , Equality of Educational Opportunity , 
National Center for Educational Statistics, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington D.C., 196®, 
pp. 22-23. 
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tional concepts and methods. Further, more localized decision-making 
provides the flexl1>ility for trying new approaches an'd selecting those 
that more adequately meet local! needs. Efficient delivery of quality 
education is tacilitated when innovations found to be useful in cer- 
tain speciflc^^tuations can quickly disseminated to and effective- 
ly adopted in other very similar ipituations. 

2 . Representation , | 



if 



\ 



The issue of representation; — or more accurately, the lack 
of it — in governing and decisiop-making processes is of criti- 
cal and contemporary importance. Of particular importance to 
the considerations of the Joint Committee is the issue of non- 
representation in the functioning of school boards (either elected 
or appointed) of very large cities. As stated in Another Arthur 
D.. Little report: 



"The school tfoard, whether elected or appointed is 
suppojsed to somehow represent someone in Cheir role 
as a school board member. The question isj whether 
or not the appropriate persons are being' represented 
in an effective manner. In earlier^times , the local 
school superintendent faced a local board and the 
board was comprised of persons who knew one another, 
as well as the superintendent and the various parents 
of the children enrolled in <the school system. We ' 
still have some of these small school district's in 
existence in the United States today. Under such 
circumstances, there was far less question of whether 
or not the various people were being represented. 
They were being communicated with and issues were 
being discussed between board members, lay public, 
and the superintendent as well as the teachers." 

"As we moved to a more . [urban] society, we 

found a second stagif wherein the community was 
then too large for the board member to have any 
effective relationship with a substantial ^piropor- 
tion of the parqnts# But, the community was (and 
^ in some instan^^s still is) homogeneous in the 
sense that primarily white collar and professional 
people tend to live in a* given suburb, the board 
members tend to be of those kinds of persons, atjd 
they understand very readily the professionalized 
white collar approach to the educator. Under 
these circumstances, the implicit assumptions atwi 
value systems of the school board members and otf 
the community at large tend to be ordered in the 
same fashion so that while there is no strict rep- 
resentation in its true form (i.e., communication 
and discussion of the issues v^ith the involved 
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constituents in the system) there is nevertheless 
a basic congruence. One can at least say 'he is 
like me and therefore will probably tend to rep- 
resent my wishes and interests as a school board 
member.'" . ^ 

"As the community' becomes even larger, the situa- 
tion Mgins to fragment seriously. The, persons 
livingiin the area are no longer a homogeneous 
group J They represent a variety of value systems, 
pribriries of values, degree of participation in 
the community and so forth. Now, there is a real 
question as to whether or not the school board 
member (who tends to be an older professional 
person) in fact represents any one other than 
himself, the person who provided for his nomina- 
tion and/or election to the board, and in some 
indire(^t sense those few other persons who happen 
to ho^' the same value priorities as he does. In. 
these circumstances, there is a serious issue of 
non-representanion. It appears to l^e based on 
three basic shortcomings of the system and the 
. 0 . [urban] environment: 

a. The lack of organization of particular 
subsets of the community. This is the case 
where there are a variety of persons, all 
having the same unrepresented needs, but 
not; enough commonality of social interaction 
or commuiiication so as to organize for commun- 
ication to one or mo»e of the school board 
members. Under these circumstance, this 
group will not be represented unless one or 
more of the school board members goes out of 
his way to find out what is not being re- 

. fleeted in their policy decisions so as to 
meet the need^ of thede particularized 
groups. This will be an unusual act of 

' initiative since it involves volunteeriifg 
to help a group which can neither help nor 
hurt him. He must do this in the face of 
dll the pressures for conformity we have 
outlined above. The alternative is for some 
outsidd source to provide the measure to 
organize this sector of the community as 
has been done by organizing poor in certain 
situations and the Black militants in others. 
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b. Lack of political process. As the school 
board is typically a "non-politicaV* institu- 
tion, and tends to run at large in the commun- 
ity as opposed to being tied to a specific 
ward or territory, the candidates cannot 
focus on a specific constituency so as to 
represent a particular point of view other 
than that of the majority's point of view. 

A particularized constituency such as an 
ethnic group which tends ,to be concentrated 
in certain zones of the city<, cannot bring 
to bear any redress or reward by threatening 
to vote for or against any particular school 
board member. This is further compounded by 
the fact that being non-political, a school 
board member often then does not have any 
strength in dealing with city hall and other 
elected officials so as to obtain' appropriate 
changes in tax bases or site locations or 
fad\|tlties planning in coordd^nat ion with 
th^^ Department of Roads, to cite one example. 
ThdB when they do have a point to represent 
they are oftentimes rendered impotent in 
dealing with other official's who have a 
much stronger and more particular sense and 
base of political power. 

c. The lack of knowledge problem. This 
has to do with the coinmunications problem 
arising from the constraint of "planned 
ignorance** which . . . This was aided and 
abetted by the fact of a professionalized 
language used by school administrators 
and other professional personnel which 
make it difficult for the. laymen or the 
various constituencies to unders tand what 
is being talked about and to understand 
the consequences of various alternative 
programs. The alternative programs are 
seldom defined or presented in terms of 
their benefits or actual* performances on 
behalf of the children in school system.. 
This leads to a lack of interest on the 
part of various board members who find it 
difficult to communicate between the two 
sides of the situation. 



Arthur D. Little, Inc., School Board Representation of Dis- 
advantaged Clientele (Report C-70432 to Office of Economic 
Opportunity, December ,1968) , pp. 21-23. 
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Not! only is It Important to ^assure that policy makers get 
an accurate dnd representative sense of the pattern of educational 
needs existing in t\m district ~ including int'ensities of need — 
for the purpose of ^tting priorities ^d "fine tuning" policy, 
but -it is also impo?taht that the board, and the public receive ^ 
accurate "feedback" information regarding: (a) the ways priori- 
ties are being acted upon and|policies are being implemehte^d bV 
tHe administrative apparatus ;| (b) the actual effects of such^^^ 
actions and implementation; and (c) requirements for further 
modification and change. ' . . 

The principle of representation as it applies to decision- 
making in school systems implies that those who will be important- 
ly affectec^ by a decision should be able to register clearly their 
views with the decision-making agency and influence the nature of 
the decision in accordance wi^ih the proportion of parties-in- 
interest taking a given position or the degree of good or ill ^ 
that may result to one^ or more of the part ies-in-interest from 
the decision. There are several other principles which are 
corollary to the one stated. 



a. Effective, reptesentation requires involvement of 
the various parties-in-interiest in exploration of issues and 

in the determination of priorities and maximally bene- . 
ficial actions. . 

b. Involvement cannot be sustained unless the power 
to influence decisions and action is effectively shared with ^ 
representatives of the pairtles-in-interest. 

c. Policy decisions^ affecting the areas containing 
heterogeneous groups tend to be focused on the needs and desires 
of the majority and are often inadequately responsive to 
the unique needs of minority groAips. , 



d. Short of confrontation tactics individuals or 
groups not representing majority interests find it difficult to ^ 
make an impact on a large, complex bureaucratic system 
even if >^hey represent a su|)stantial minority, the inertia 
of sucy a system and the degree to which responsibility and , 
accountability seems to be diffused through such a system 
and result in accumulation of pressures and demands for , 
action or redress at the top of the system. , . * 
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Advisory coiraaitteeg and councils have bee^n used both iti Los 
Ang.eles and elsewhere (New York City, for example) in attempts 
to provide for additional' involvement of members of the commun- 
ity in plan$ and activities of the schools. ](U.though experience 
with these advisory groups i« mixed, most appear to^ be ineffective 
Some seem to work acceptably^ when the principal arranges for broad 
ly representative membership and he and the schools staff are re- 
sponsive to the advice given. However, there is growing disen- 
chantment with such advisory groups on three different counts; 
"^(a) principals may elect now to have such a group, or they may 
constitute such groups from members of the community they regard 
as "safe" and supportive, thus . frustrating those who would like 
to bring about some change; (b) as'* chartered, advisory groups 
have no power to insist on change evCn at the local school level 
if the principal decides to ignore the group's advice; 'atiS 
(c) if 'the principal agrees with the advice and would like to 
implement it, such changes can be and often are frustrated in 
the administrative system^ above him, because they are in 
apparent conflict with a generalized and difficult to modify 
pblicy whifch may, not be appropriate, to the situation in that 
school.^ 

In light of the representation problems cited above, it is' 
important that steps be taken at local levels to insure respon- 
sive and responsible action in the schools. Quality education 
should address the educational needs of the local community and " 
reflect the aspirations and interests of parents whose children 
are attending school, of the students themselves, and also £h^ 
knowledge and insJLght.of professionals trained to develop 
students' learning skills and to stimulate their intellectual^ 
and personal development. Further, admltnistra^rs of schools 
or a zone of schools should be able to influence the nature and 
extent of resources and services made available to them in accord- 
ance \fith the relative need of the schools or zone. Accordingly, 
reorganization ^alternatives which rank high on the criterion of 
representation will afford opportunities for: ^ 

^ a. Parents to influence the management of the 

schools and the nature land quality of the educational experi- 
ences afforded by the sx:hool(s) in their locality. 



Rogers, David, 110 Livingston Street , 'New York: Random House, 
1968, pp. 370-384, 

Project 18 advisory committee evaluation and discussion groups. 
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b. Parents and students to influence the quality 
of the teaching/learning environment in the local school (s). 

I c. Parents to become involved enough in school 

activities to support the school functions and positiyely 
influence their children's attitude toward school. 

^ «> • 
d. School personnel to* communicate effectively 
about the needs of 'schools and the results of school programs 
so that voters can make informed decisions about supporting 
the school^s. 

\ e. The principal an4 teachers oT a school to accur- 

ately reflect to responsible boai*ds and higher . administrative 
echelons the requirements for differentiated allocations of 
' resources in accordance with the assessed needed of that 
school . " . • ^ 

1/ ■ ' . 

f. School system personnel to obtain prompt, fair, 

objective hearings and action regarding grievances. 
0' I > 



,and 

3.^ Cost " ^^^--^ 

The criterion of "cost" is frequently raised from all 
quarters,- including board members, citizens ^ legislators, and 
teachers. ^However, the consideration of costs can become 
thoroughly confusing unless basic concepts and definitions 
are clearly stated and adhered to in the course of any evalua- 
tion. In heated exchanges among parties-in- interest regarding 
the subject of "costs", the parties are rarely discCissing the' 
same costs — the home-owning parent is thinking in terms of ^ 
his pi;pperty tax costs, the legislator is thinking in terms 
of the appropriation from the State's general fund, and the 
board member is concerned with the cost of resqjarces such as 
teachers' salaries! F6r comparative purposes, the relevant 
perspective is the latter, namely, resource costs. In com- 
paring resource costs there are several measurement concepts 
necessary: 

a. Unit Costs 

This term refers to the total cost of all resources 
used per unit of output. It is generally determined by dividing 
thfe total annual operating ^ost of a school system by the total^ 
number of students served for that year and expressed as the cost** 
per student as students' enrollments are'' likely to change during 
the year because of transfer, dropout or graduation at midyear in 
some systems, or, more typically, the cost per "average daily attendee. 
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b. Economies of Scale of Operation ^' 

As the tot^l^annual operating cost Is made up of fixed 
annual components whirch do not change, as a direct function of the 
number of students (e.g., superintendent's salary, interest on 
indebtedness, etc.) and those which do vary (materials, textbooks, 
teachers, etc.), the unit costs of the overall sysfem will vary 
according to the i>umbers of students. If we diagram these costs 
they will appear as shown in the following exhibit . 

Exhibit JII-l ' ' ' ^ 

♦ Costs, by Number of Students 



r 



% cost per 
student at 
constant 
quality of 
education 




TC 



FC 



Number of students 



The line identified as FC represents fixed "costs p,er 
unit. Where the number of students is small*, the fixed ,cost 
per ^student will be high; where the number is large, the fixed 
cost per student will be low. ' . ' 

The VC line refers to variable' costs per unit which, 
at some point, will begin to increase for a variety of reasons 
such as the use of portable classrooms when buildings become 
full, increasing amounts of time and^material devoted to coord- 
ination, increasirfg- costs of ' maintenance and repai^f, etc. 

Finally, the line labeled TC refers to total costs per 
unit whi^ merely reflect the vertical addition of FC per unit 
and VC per unit at each point on the scale of the number of 
students. . 

The question of whether. a system is achieving its 
economy of scale is whether the school* organization is opera- 
ting at or near the lowest point on the TC curve. 
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c. Technical Cost Efficiency 

As Is seen In the diagram above, the total cost curve 
(TQ Is the result of fixed and variable costs. Ifs.shajie as 
well as height or level Is determined by the shapes and 
heights of the VC and FC curves. Their shapes and heights are, 
In turn, detei^mined by the ^way in which resources are organized. 
*For example, the variable cost curve Is prlmarlj.y comprised of 
certificated and classified personnel salaries, consequently,' 
an Increase. In the pupil-teacher ratio will substantially lower 
the entire curve and a decrease «will raise It. Similarly, a 
Combination of certificate^ a^d non-certlf Icated personnel In 
the classroom (with no change In the pupil-teacher ratio, con- 
sidering non-certlflcated personnel* as teachers), and construc- 
tion of additional classroom space where needed will change the 
shape of the total cost curve by lowering and flattening the VC 
curve and raising the FC curve. Therefore, the technical cost 
efficiency question Is whether a different organization of 
resources will yield a higher or lower total unit cost while 
providing the same quality of output; or, conversely, whether 
It will yield higher or lower quality of education at the same 
total unit cost. . 

The preceding are overall measurement concepts treat- 
ing the education system as a producer of only one product, 
namely . education." Furthermore, the concepts treat the "goods 
In the manufacturing process" (I.e., the ..students) being equal 
in the sense that each requires the application of the , same 
amount "and kind of resources (books, teachers, transportation; 
etc.) to yield^ the same unified product (I.e., an "educated" 
student). We know however that such 1 s no t t*he^ c as e for we 
tend to produce several educational products: students prepared 
for college;/ students prepared for a vocation; and students 
prepared to be responsible citizens. Hdpi"fully the latter Is 
Included In both of the former. Similarly, we tend to have 
significant differences among the "goods In process" which 
require different resources to yield equivalent educational 
products. For example, nCtti-Engllsh-speaking student's require 
different resources In t'he form of specialized tea<2hers (ESL) 
and texts If they are to meet the qaiallty standards upon 
completion of their education. These aspects are treated 
In the section above on quality education. For these reasons, 
differences in students and' the natures of the completed 
^educations, we must introduce a fourth concept.* * 
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d> ^ Allocational Cost Efficiency 

If we take the preceding three concepts, unit costs, 
economy of scale, and technical cost efficiency, and, rather 
than apply them to the total education system as if it had one 
type of student and one product, apply them to each different 
group of students and type of education, we have the situation 

. similar to a manufacturer producing several different products 
using different manufacturing methods and materials/ The prob- 
lem now is to determine how to allocate resources, in view of 
different unit coats, efficiencies of scale, and technical cost 
efficiencies so, the overall sylstem can be viewed as. producing 
all products in the op]fimally efficient and effective manner, 

. For example, educatip^bf the emotionally disturbed, the 
mentally retarded i"/^nd the physically handicapped-, requires 
highly specialized and costly resources and their incidence 
in the population is fairly small. Consequently, tne scale of 
operation in terms of total student population might be most 
efficient in a system with an ADA of 80,000 to 100,000. On - 
the other band, the education of children to be responsible 
citizens might be most efficiently handled in a system with 
an ADA ,of 10,000. 4 The problem of allocating resources (teachers 
for both kinds of education, schools for each, transportation 
for handidapped aPtudents, and different materials and supplies) 

. and organizing them to achieve the technical cost efficiencies 
in each so the total system realizes the scale economies poss- 
ible while achieving quality standards is the key problem of 
school system administration. The obj'ective of * the Program 
Planning and Budgeting System of accounting' is to measure the 
allocational costs so they can be evaluated and managed in this 
fashion. , * 

Filially, while not specifically a .cost criterion 
item, a mention of the other side of the equation, quality 
requirements, mus^t be made* In free^ market operations such 
as those approximated in the supermarket, ea^ .person can 
purchase the quality wanted and pay the appropriate price. . 
To a certain extent, this is true in education, one can enroll 
one's children in a private school or move to a different 
school system which offers a different quality. -Where open 
market opportunities exist, unacceptable levels of quality for 
a given price are fairly quickly rejected (i.e., no one buys 
them as other products give a better value for the price). In 
education the process is consi4erably slower, partly because 
the measurement of quality is* considerably more difficult for 
the purchasers, partly because the final product results long 
after the beginning of the process, and partly because without 
an open market mechanism appropriate qualities must be negotia- ' 
ted via parents, teachers, administrators, school boards, tax 
and board elections, hearings, and legislative processes. 
Therefore, while the open market situation tends .to bring about 
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reorgani2tation and reallocation of resources by the producing 
organization, based on revenue (sales) and cost relationships, 
purchasers of public education •find it difficult to reduce 
the producer's revenues by purchasing a preferred and identifi- 
able product. . Note that the alternative product may be more - 
costly but also, of considerably better quality. It ±s this 
choice, generally -unavailable in education, except for a rela- 
tively affluent minority, which brings about changes in the 
cost and quality relationships. In fact, in public education 
it is possible to enter into a negative cycle where purchasers 
(taxpayers and legislators), not willing to accept the present 
quality find their only effective recourse is to vote against 
increasing the revenues because they fear that it will or^JLy be 
reflected in an increase of costs without an increase in quality. 
The next step in the cycle is for the school system, faced with 
rising resource costs, to further reduce quality rather than 
reallocate resources in a technically efficient manner — thus 
the stage is set for another negative cycle. With the lack of 
the open market mechanism, this side of the equation must be 
handled by the use of PPB$ accounting methods and a clear rep- 
resentation of all parties-in- interest throughout the processes 
of negotiating cost and quality relationships to which a^chool 
administrators must be held publicly accountable. ^(See the 
preceding and next sections on Representation .and Accountability.) 

In conclusion, the cost criterion can be summarized 
by stating that a school district organization will be Judged 
a8 meeting the criterion if it is allocating its resources to 
various students' needs and We types of education produced ^ 
so as to realize the technical cost efficiencies possible, thus 
allowing an optimal total unit cost while delivering „an accept- 
able quality of education. And, a less stringent but more . \ 
workable criterion, reorganization and reallocation of resources 
is to be preferred if it delivers greater quality at the same 
total *unit cost. ^ 
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Accountability 



The concept of accountability has several important 



dimensions : 

'4^ 



Specification and agreement 

as to what is to be accomplished 

and in what. time frame. 

The nature and extent of 
resources to be used in accoiA- 
plishing the objectivea^ 

Specification of the indi- 
vidual (s) or agency responsible 
for accomplishing the objectives 



The planning function 



The imp 1 eme n t a t ion 
function 



The means (instruments or 
indicators) of^ assessing ax:com: 
plishment. 

, The person, group, or agency 
with sanctioning power to whom 
the results are to be reported. 



-1 



The evaluative function* 



•4 The accountability 
application function 



The concept of performance accountability has found accept- 
ance and use in business and industry (management by objectives) 
but only recently has it been applied to schools. School systems 
frequently make generally stated commitments such as "Every child 
shall be provided with an adequate education but all too often 
'^adequate education** is -defined in terms of input resources, e.g., 
teachers, dollars, books, plant and equipment. Only rarely, and 
recently, has "adequate education" come -to be defined in output 
terms , i.e., student learning. And even less frequently has that 
output been systematically related to the costs and alternative 
ways of producing student learning of specified kinds And degrees. 

^ Any organization form should be considered in light of tl^e 
ways in which it facilitates or inhibits applications of the con- 
* ^cept of accountability. Several such considerations are suggest- 
ed below. 
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Does tl^ organization form facilitate the definition 
of behavioral or learning objectives for students in 
specific schools? 

Is there assurance that the assessment of educational 
needs will be systematically carried but in each 



school and used in curriculum, instruct j[^on and gftaff- 
ing planning^ 
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# Is 4:here assurance of local community involvement in 
the assessment of educational needs in each school, 
in the definition of educational objectives and plan- 
ning for the achievement of those objectives? 

# Is responsibility specified for meeting the defined 
educational needs of schools, and do appropriate 
managerial prerogatives accompany that responsibility? 

« Can adequate r'esearch and development resources be' 
brought to bear on the development of appropriate 
instruments for assessing educational needs, for 
monitoring achievement, for diagnosing difficulties 
of individual students, for evaluating and reporting 
- student achievement, and for analyzing and reporting 
the costs of that achievement? 

# Is there latitude for schools to adopt special pro- 
grams and utilize funds in discretionary ways to 
meet special needs? 

# Are mechanisms available to assure differential 
allocation of educational resources to students 
and schools with unique requirements? 

# Does the management information system provide 
"feedback** to local school staff on the results 
(including cost-effectiveness) of their efforts, 
and does it permit comparison of results among 
school^? 

« Are both policy and admiriistrative decision-making 
prerogatives located appropriately to make the best 
use of feedback information in sensitively ^^^y 
ing the application of resources^? ^B^^ 

Evetr though few, if any, school systems could answer affirm- 
atively all the questions listed above, it is important that* 
efforts be launched and support provided for, progress in those 
directions. District organization should support and certainly 
not inhibit thoke developmental efforts. 
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There are some stips being taken now to move in the direc- 
tion of greater performance accountability. The application of 
planning programming and budgeting systems (PPBS). to schools is 
^Ijeing researched in Califoimia now. Several school districts 
are involved in pilot projects under the auspices of the State 
Advisory Commission on School District Btirigeting and Accounting. 
Performance contracts are being bid and let to non-school agen- 
cies to produce specified levels ^of student performance within 
certain time, e.g., Texarkana School District with porset, Inc, 
Independent accomplishment audits are' being conceived to assure 
that, defined objectives are met.^ A similar program is being 
launched in the San Diego Unified School District with" SRA and 
ano^ther firm. But in addition to these rather grand and ihno- 
•^ative efforts there are some steps that can be taken now to 
improve* accountability . 

One possibility is to systematically measure and report 
the learning achievement of each student during a specified 
period of time. Instea<i of reporting the median reading score 
of a class or grade (ae many schools do now), the report should 

- show the frequency distribution of the "months of achievement" 
attained by each student in a giyen number of months of instruc- 
tion. It is morfe meaningful (in terms of stimulating appropri- 

. ate action) to know that 40 percent of the students in a class 
achieved less than seven months of expected achievement in nine 
months of ihstruction than it is to know that the median reading 
score for the class was at the median for the district or state. 
Similar feedback could be obtained in other basfic skill subjects. 

Other information coufdt be used in decisions to allocate 
resources differentially to schools manifesting special or 
particularly intense needs. For example, where student tran- 
siency is high . the costs of (equivalent) instruction are higher 
than normal and the efficiency of instruction is lower. Where a 
student enters an eighth grade social studies course demonstrat- 
ing a fifth grade reading level, the instructional materials most 
appropriate for him will be different than those for modt of the 
class. 1 

A major problem lies in the fact that even now a principal 
(or his superior) does not know the elements of instructional 
cost applied to students, courses and classes. In general, 
costs are aggregated at the school level in gross categories: 
so much for salaries, so much (a standard amount) per pupil for 
instructional materials, and so on. At the present time he has 
little if any basis for determining what it would cost to achieve 
even one or two defined educational objectives. Improved cost 
accounting as well as student performance accounting at the 
' school level is imperative if local school managers are to be 
accountable for educational cost-effectiveness. / 
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Leon Lessinger, "Accountability i^Education*\ NCSPg News , 
February, 1970. 

See Appendix G on Resource Allocation for the results of an 
analysis of resource allocations in a sampling of 15 elemen- 
tary schools. 
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5, Integration 

Among many educationar researchers, as noted earlier ,i-^sdhbol 
integration to achieve' heterogeneity and balance among students 
differing as to race, socioeconomif status and academic aptitude 
(as well as t6 improve self-images of children and a sense of 
control over their own destiny) is generally regarded as a valid 
contributor to qiiality^ education, ^Student heterogeneity alsb 
implies a possibility ror flexifeility of. classroom process which 
. is not often evidenced under present systems; facile students 
have d^olnstrated their ability to better grasp andf assimilate 
J sub je<^ma^:ter when they are used" as a teaching resource for ^ 
less^'tacile students, and^ thus both rote learning and compre- 
hension take place at all levels at a faster rate under tKis 
arrangement ,11 The questions in achieving improved integration 
^ are: How? To what degree? At what cost? 

Some teachers re^ct negatively toward' aptitude heterogene- 
ity and claim it hinders ^eir effectiveness- and efficiency irji ' 
the classroom; that it takes inordinate amaunts of preparation 
time to prepare virtually two separate work plans; and that it ' 
leads to class disruption by the students to which teaching is 
not addressed (i.e., boredom is manifest if the level at which 
teaching occurs is either too high or too low). However, these 
arguments are somewhat parochial. Since heterogeneity, as 
Implied by the educational researchers, implies a proper * 
balance and mix of students, so polarity cannot occur (betw^^' ^ 
a block of extremely advanced and extremely disadvantaged " 
children, for example)^ 

^ 

The decent ruling (subsequently being appealed) by Judge ^^v^"^' 
Gittelson mandated racial integration as a criterion by requiring 
schools in the LAUSD to achieve a racial balance of not less 
than-10 percent minority students and no more than 49 percent 
minority students, defining minority as Black and Spanish surname- 

The issue of racial integration as a criterion is a very 
prickly issue- Different groups assign it vastly different 
^ ' priorities. Minority groups themselves are sharply divided 
as to whether integration is an overriding criterion, without 
which quality education is impossible, or whether quality of 
^ education can be achieved in de facto segregated schools > given 

^ proper organization (accountability, representation, and finan- 

cing). Also, although many whites are genuinely concerned with 
integration, others do not consider It worth the cost (financially, 
socially, or emotionally), and still others resent it being made 
a criterion by court decree- Furthermore, many white parents 



11 \ 
From a visit to the Nova elementary, secondary and community 

college campus in Broward Co^unty, Florida- ' 
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do not want their children to attend schools .enrolling substan- 
tial numbers of minority students (often citing fears for their 
safety); and many minority groups, for various reasons, want 
to see 'schools their children attend taught, administered, and 
governed by members of their dwn minority group. .Sinpe less 
than half^ of any school will be busse'<I, both groups view with 
alarm thfe process by which children will be selected (against 
their will?) for bussing, (i.e., who gets selected and who 
doesn't?). Differences of ^pinion about integration and bussing 
were apparent in our coirnSuriity /discussion groups. ^2 xhe reasons 
for their responses are similat to citizens elsewhere, 13 pri- 
marily centering around the f acCvthat' LAUSD has liniited resources 
and the use of such a large proportion of phem cannot be justi- 
fied as cost effective in producing a higher quality of educa- 
tion (even some minority respondents use' th±3 argument), the 
amount of time students will have to spend on busses , the fact 
that there were other ways of integrating besides bussing (this 
is a rationalization for those unwilling to admit disinterest- 
in integration, since there is no other way of integration J\ 
other than bussing),!^ and the assertion that the ultimate!' 
means^of integration is through housing patterns, not the ' 
schools (another rationalization that hae stalemated intjs- 
gration for decades and a central focus of the de facto 
segregation suits) . • , 



Some supporters of integration see attempts to reorganize 
large city school districts as efforts to subvert the progress 
of racial integration. 

6.' Implementability 

? A& with any social system, no form of organization can reach 
its full' effec^biveness or its full efficiency if it is not 
supported at all levels and by all parties-in-interest. Student 
suppctrt for the .system can be seen through their attendance 
rates , 'participation in school activities, the extent of vandal- 
> ism in schools, and so on. Citizen support is evidenced through 
wiX^ingness to pay taxes for the schools-, and through their 
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See Appendix E, Evaluation of Alternatives by Various Parties- 
in-Interest. 

Crain, Robert, The Politics, of School Desegregation . Chicago: 
Aldine Publishing Company, 1968. 

See the discussion of integration in Section III-B below. 
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acceptance of the quality of output of the system (do parents 
encourage their children in the pursuit of education? Teachers 
are seen as supportive of the system when they work toward 
school or district objectives, when they seek new and vital 
roles in the system, and when they seek to explain school 
objectives to parents and encourage interaction between parent, 
student and school. Principals, likewise, are supportive of 
the system when they exercise both leadership and control -of 
the schools which they administer, cotmunicating and working 
with their staff to- achieve objectives, and establishing and 
implementing procedures for evaluating their success in meet- 
ing objectives . 15 And so it go^s throughout all levels of 
organization with not only proper authority evident, but also 
willing assumption of responsibility. Therefore, in judging 
any form of organization, the questions that need to be asked 
are: What is the overall level of support for this organiza- 
tion? What groups strongly favor it, and what influence do 
they have on the system? What groups present strong resistance 
against it, and what influence do they have on the system? 
Will each level of organization assume proper responsibility 
for matters under its control, and exercise its authorities 
as expected? • ^ 

Also involved in implementability 'is the magnitude of the 
task of planning for and implementing a given form of organiza- 
tion. Additional considerations if organizational change is to 
be implemented involve the probable general acceptance of the 
changeover cost of moving to a new form of organization, and 
also the 'Apolitical cost" of adopting a new form of organiza- 
tion. For example, the adoption of an organization alternative 
unpopular to educators might resi^lt in substantial losses of 
personnel ; adoption of an organization alternative intensely 
resisted by*sbme groups might result in political coalitions 
to defeat legislation for School funding tax or school bond 
elections, or elected officials, ^ 
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For a good, detailed look at support during the IS 201 
controversy, see Minter, Thomas , Intermediate School 201 , 
Manhattan: Center of Controversy , Cambridge , Massachusetts , 
June 2, ;967,^ \ ^ 
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B« The Need for Reorganization 

A first question to be addressed is whether a reorganization of 
large urban unified school districts, as exemplified by the 
LAUSD, isTpeeded or, as some^persons assert , the problem is 
merely one of obtaining more funds so the present organization 
may perform adequately. We have addressed this question from 
the viewpoints of various parties-in-interest : teachers, 
principals, parents and citizens, area and central administra- 
tors, and board members, all frgjn the perspective of the ability 
of the present organization with or without additional funding, 
to meet the criteria set forth in the previous section. 
Tfiroughout the various phases of studyV the administration and 
Board of LAUSD have tnaen -thoroughly helpful, both in reviewin'g 
various study efforts and in providing key data. 

In summary, our information and analyses yield the following 
i general conclusions : ' 



p 

i 



• School district reorganization large cities 

is not only needed, it is imperative if improved 
educational quality is to be achieved. The 
mere addition of funds supplied to and channeled 
^f^^ through the large, highly centralized and bureau- 

cratic systems will yield diminishing returns 
where the returns are already unsatisfactory to 



a variety of parties-in-interest . ^ 



• The present organizational form has inherent 
inabilities, because of that form, to fulfill 
effectively the criteria of quality education 
representation, cost, accountability or imple- 
mentability. Furthermore, the one criterion 
it is capable of fulfilling, integration, has 
not b'MR niet in a total of 17 years, while the 
diffl^^ttfty (and hence the cost) of fulfilling 
that criterion has continued to Increase 
year-by-year. These inabilities and inactions 
are not unknown or unnoticed by persons holding 
responsibly positions in LAUSD, but the failure 
of the present organization to implement » 
perf6rmance audits and to establish effective 
internal checks and balances, plus the natural 



This i^s supported by similar studies of latge urban school 
districts in other states. See for example, Harry A. Passow, 
Towar4 Creating a Model School System ; A Study of the 
Washington D.C- Public Schools.* (New York, Columbia Teachers 
College, 1967.); also Peter Schuag, Village School Downtow r 
Houston, Beacon Press, 1967.) 
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inertia of a. 1 
led3Jin the ab 
or 'incentive , 
to fulfill the 
at seif-correc 
study and the 
plan", do not 
cies inherent 
go^ nearly far 
leme^ which are 



arge centralized bureaucracy, have 
sence of sufficient outside pressure 
to an increasingly lessened ability 

criteria. Thi^ sppradic attempts 
tion, such as the 1960 reorganization 
recently announced "decentralization 
focus . adequately on major deficien- 
in the organization form and do not 
enough in resolving evpP those prob- 
identified. - 1 




Teachers, citizen opinion leaders, principals, 
central and , area admitiisti^^tqrs and school^ board 
members concur that reorganization in some/rorm 
is necessary and ',^^*!^' be expected to. improve 
* the efficiency of the scSool System. HoweVer, 
mandating school district reorganization alone 
without improving the "level of ^funding or chang- 
ing the sources of funding runs the risk of. * 
abotting the goal^ of reorganization. Many 
citizens and personnel connected with school 
systems mistrust the State Legislature and 
are wary of the motives of the Joint Committee; 
They resent th^ actions of the fiegislature in 
mandating new programs and change witho/fic'TpcD- 
viding funding to implement those c^haijges^ they 
feel that by its title and the bills which 
members have sponsored, the Joint Committee is 
more concerned with school district reorganiza- 
tion as an end in itself rather than as a means 
of improving the quality of education./ Any 
reorganization without the support of key . . 
partJLes-in-interest ^(discussed under the criter- 
ion of implementability) can never be fully 
effective. The Legislature must seek to deal 
with these issues concurrently with any^recfrg- 
anization effort. ^ 



The following is a discussion of the ability of th^present organi- 
zation form to fulfill the six criteria set forth' In the preceding 
section. 



1. \ Quality Education 



If we begin by examining the output q^iality of LAUSD, 
we find serious deficiencies in student performance on reading 
tests. At the high school level, only 16 of 47 high schools 
have median reading scores at or abbve the^^tnedlan for the , 
United States. Furthermore., only one of the 16 has mqrjB than 



See Appendix E, for aij analysis of the community dis<*?i8sfon groups, 
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20 percent minority children in attendance. Similarly, at the 
early elementary level, an analysis of third grade reading 
scores shows that foi^ the 151- schools having 85 percent or more 
white childten, only 58 have a median score equal to or exceed- 
ing the United States median, while the 132 schools having 85 
percent or more black and/or Spanish surname children have only 
one / School equal to or exceeding the United States median,^ 

Measuring the present organization's output in tem^s 
of senior high school 'graduates also indicates serious problems. 
In 1967, 31 percent of all high schools in LAUSD were gradua- 
ting fewer tha,n-70 percent of their' entering students. By 1968 
the figure was 40 percent, as Table III-l below indicates, 
Fur1:hermore, a comparison betweert the two yearS shows a decrease 
of three percent in the 90 percent or more category, (which are 
to be found in the 80-90 percent category), /Likewise, the 70-80 
percent category decreased. by nine percent, which are to be 
found in the 60-70t percent category. Moreover, none of the 
lower categories improved; all in all the system- appears to *be 
deteriorating in its ability to keep students through graduation. 

Table III-l: Graduation Rates from LAUSD Senior High Schools, 

•V , 

Percent of Class Graduating* Percent of Schools in Category 







1967 


1968 


90% or more 




7% 


* 4% 


80t90% 




22% 


25% 


70-80% 




40% 


31% 


6,0-70% 




16% 


25% 


50-60% , • 




13% 


13% 


40-50% 




2% 


2% 



Adjusted for those completing graduation requirements at a 
later date, * , 

Source: Los Angeles City School Districts, Auxiliary Services . 

Division, Graduation and Attrition Rates in Los Angele's 'City 

Senior High Schools, Classes of 1967 and 1968 , Report No, 296, 
May 1969,^ 



Individual Elementary and Secondary School Data> State Testing ^ 
Program , Fall 1968 LAUSD, '>Auxiliary Services Division, Measure- 
ment and Evaluation Section, (Report No, 298> pp, 41-45, 

Prepared exhibit submitted by Vahac Mardirpsian, Chairman, / 
Mexi^an^American Education Commission, December 22, 1969, Data 
are from LAUSD Measurement and Evaluation Section, Report No, 382, 
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A look at the racial balance of tl^e schools in the 
bottom two categories highlights the problem of minority schools: 
all but one school have minority studefits in excess of 50 percent 
In fact / all but two in the bottom two' categories have 99-100 
percent minorities. 

Beyond these few gross indicators of output quality, a 
considerable amount of testimonial and interview information 
bears directly oh the effectiveness with which the educational - 
process is managed.^ \ 

^^Ere ris a tendency for automatic Advancement from 
gra^cffef^to-gtade which, when combined with sub-standard . reading 
and writing skills, resurts in children arriving at the secondary 
level unable to learn as rapidly as the rate for which the . 
curriculum ,is designed. This results in students who may be 
interested in a given subject but who are both unable to cope 
*with the reading requirements and unable to express themselves 
adeuqately . Furthermore, as these students do not manage -to 
assimilate the full curriculum in the school year, x they begin, 
the next year behind not only in the. basic skills, but also in 
subject knowledge assumed as prerequisite. This leads, year 
after year, to an increasingly difficult teaching jsituation in 
the higher grades. Improvement in output indicators, normalized 
for each year by curriculum area highlight differences or 
departures from quality education and might stimulate planning 
for differential resource allocations to a^chieve defined 
objective^' for output requirements* Technically, this can be 
accomplished within the present organizational form, but,, 
since the organisational form is Inherently .weak in terms of 
accountability (see below) there is little incentive to do so. 

There appears to be limited ability, or at least 
constraints on the ability, to define output objectives and to 
rearrange the application of resources in order to increase the 
quality of output in specific areas of need. The_following 
exapijojle illustrates the point. _ 

At the beginning of the year to school had 
two teachers more than it should have had 
under the provisions of new budgetary cut- 
backs. Despite attempts to cover up the 
fact that they had these two teachers, the 
teachers were removed eight ^weeks after the 



See Appendixes B, Summaries of Field Work and I, Selected 
Evaluations of Alternatives. Further information is tK.be 
found in transcripts of hearings and individual discussion 
group write-ups, which are not included in this report. 
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school year, had begun. These two Engli/feh' teachers 
had been used as reading teachers to oonduct 
special reading classes fofo foreign yonx st^ents 
who were having particular problems/ Therefore, 
when the teachers left, eaclYEngliyn class was 
Increased to around 40 students a/^ the students 



were allocated among all the 
of the ability of the class 
of the student. This parti 
given two foreign 6om stude 
"after the year had begun) , 
enough about their pligh 
the principal to explain /ha 
teaching an advanced class, 
that they could not ke^p ^lp 



classes , regardl©^,s 



versus the ability 
cul^r teacher was » 
(eight weeks 
o were conceirned 
that they-wQ3>c to 
t the teacher was 
was going so fast 
that they were 



consequently bored, and that if something 
we^ren't done,- they pTObably would become discip- 
line problems to ther principal. The principal 
explaingd that the/e was nothing he could do. 
the 



He then called 
ted she would ha 
students. She 
preparatory cl^s 
slow down, so 



3he 



English teacher in and sugges- 
to go more slowly for these 
Id not feel that her college 
could afford to have such a 
ended up e^iery night doing 
tow sets of a&ercises — one for her two slow 
students and/one for the rest, 
is still CO! 

cem that next year they are going to take 
another English teacher out of the ^English 
classes md have her concentrate on a reading 
program yror foreign bo'rn students. However,, 
^it does^ mean that all the other cJasses will 
becom^ still larger. ^ 



Thus situation 
Itinuing and has Caused such a con- 
lext 



And,/f inally , in cases where allocations have 
appeared to be arranged around output objectives 
(ii^ the complex experiments, for example), local 
piyogranraiing and innovations do not appear to be 
disseminated throughout the system. ConsequentXy , 

/^ny benefits forthcoming from the experiments t4nd 
remain localized* ' 



6 
7 



From«an Interview with a LAOSD teacher, January 1970. 

See /Appendix C for an analysis of the Jordan and Garfield 
Coniplexes. 
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If we shift our focus to' examine th^ input side of the 
quality education issue, we are taced with even more inexcuseable 
failures of the system. In an examination of a specially drawn 
sample of 15 elementary schools reprresent'ing. varying degrees of 
reading achievement without special funding from State or Federal 
sources, it' is apparent that there is little, if any, differenti- 
ation in the allocation o^ sCaff and instructional resources 
(materials and funding) among schools with varying degrees of 
need.^ This t^nds to be true, an average for all schools in 
terms of instructional dollars per student on an average daily 
attendance basis when grouped according to median reading score. ^ 
Where the intent of differentially allocating resources is un- 
avoidably clear, namely. Title I, ESEA, the present system has* 
difficulty in defining and planning output expectations and 
has diJ^ficulty in planning and allocating resourceis according 
to prerequisite needs. 

Parents and community groups, particularly in central 
city areas, voiced considerable frustration at the system's 
inability to differentiate education on the basis of need, as 
well as the lack of responsiveness of individual schools to 
meet the needs of their students. 

The District is severely criticized for lack of diff- 
erentiation in application and control of Title 1, ESEA resources 
in locsi* schools : . 



^^^he Title I project within the Los Angeles 
fnified School District, with the exception 
of previously specified activities, •seemed 
to constitute a funding of people and items 
rfther than a comprehensive educational pro- 
gram which had been designed to prescriptively 
meet tjie diagnosed educational needs of identi- 
fiecL project participants . 

"The elementary project, according to a con- 
sensus of the review team, was planned in such 
a manner than the final outcome resulted in a 
program of general aid to most elementary 
target area schools. 
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See Appendix G, f or *a f ull presentation of the analysis of 
the 15 elem^^ntary schools. 

Controller's Annual Report of Expenditures Classified by Schools 
for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1968 (LAUSD, December- 1968) , 
and Individual Elementary and Secondary School Data , op. cit. 

See Appendixes E and F for analyses of citizen responses. 

Status Report on Los Angeles City Unified School District's 
ESEA, Title 1 Project . Bureau of Program Development, Division 
of Compensatory Education, California State Department of Educa- 
tion, p. 3, June 1969. Sacramento, California (draft copy, for 
discussion only). 

Ibid. , p. 17. 50 
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"A' major finding'of- the review feam was the 
absence of longitudinal serVices and a lack 
of articulation between the elementary and 
secondary projects . "^-^ 

"It is the opinion of the -review team that a 
very substantive amount of funds have been 
used for personnel' assignisd to work in or out 
of the central offices. "14 

"Although there was a project coordinator appro- 
priately aJssigned, the review team,- by observing 
operational procedures , concluded that this 
position was ^hot vested with policy-r^aking 
power. The program seemed to be administra- 
tively perceived as general aid to ^ the district 
staff and local schools rather than as a com- 
prehensive compensatory education program for 
individual schools and children. "15 

An analysis of the dropping of the sixth period due 
to budget cuts, and the resulting turn-around time when funds 
became available^^ gives ample indication of the long latency 
period of response to changing conditions. More evetyday 
examples can be found in teacher evaluations of lead time 
required by type of Resource material or supply needed. 

Furthermore, some. limitations on reallocation of 
resources and ^improvement of efficiency are from outside the 
system. For example, state mandates regarding certification 
requirements, class sizes, curriculum requirements, pupil- 
teacher ratios, and the like.^^ 

Finally, some teachers organizations have repeatedly 
asserted that even the State allocational process is not in 5 
keeping with apparent needs as LAUSD contains approximately 15 
percent of the State's public school population but receives 
only eight percent of State aid to public schools. 



13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 



Jbld. , p. 19. 

Ibid. , p. 21. ^ 

Ibid. , p. 22. 

See Appendix C for an examination^f this critical incident. 
See Appendix D for an analysis of the teacher survey. 
^See Appendix J, "Legal Restraints**. 
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2, Representation 

Pajpents, teachers, principals, aAd other persons having 
a vital Vtake In the operation and outcome of the Los Angeles 
Schodls find It difficult, In many cases Impossible, to solve 
problems or have representation on an Issue short of confronta- 
tional tactics. This leads to an escalation of feelings and 
ultimately the Issue or problem Is thrust before the Los 
Angeles Unified School District Board. The Board policies, 
formulated as a cansequence of confrontational tactics, tend 
to be generalized, thus leading to further inequities of the 
representational process. For Example, the Mexican-American 
Commission Is viewed by many Mexican-Americans as not repre- 
senting their interests because the Commission members were not 
elected and had to be approved by the Board. Furthermore, members 
of various white constituencies resent the special services 
afforded the Commission, wish similar^ special services for 
problems specific to their areas, and assert the Board is 
exercising arbitrary favoritism. This solution of a commission 
now seems to be generalized with a Black Commission having been 
established and similar charges of non-representativeness are 
arising. The analysis of the Fremont principal removal incident 
traces the pattern of escalation of an event into a crisis, and 
the Board's resultant decision, which apparently led to further 
charges of non-representation. 20 

The board views itself as being a representative body 
however, there are limitations to their abilities to represent. 
Fir^t is the at-large election process. Despite each Board member's 
assurance that by running at-large he has to consider all people 
in the Los Angeles School District, there is little evidence 
that Board members received much electoral support from the inner 
city. Most of them have their sources of support fiirmly tied 
to wealthy suburbia. Because of the gr^at amount of time involved 
in serving on the Board, only the "professional elite" — -doctors, 
lawyers, professors, retirees, ,and the like — who have flexible 
work schedules can really afford to be Board members. This says 
something about their representation, despite the comments by a 
few that they are very much in tune with minority groups and 
with the lower ^come working man. 



19 

S#e Appendixes B, E, and F for analyses of representational 

problems. 

20 ^ , J, ^ 
See Appendix C. 
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This is not to say that having members elected from 
si4>districts would solve all problems and would lead to improved 
representation. One -problem is the fact^ that, there seems to be 
no sense of community inmost of .the Los Aftgeles geographical 
area. The mere sizf 6f the LAUSD inhibits any real sense of 
representation of minority points of view. A subdistrict-tied 
seven-man -board would mean that each member would "represent" 
something on the order of 600,000 people. If; the subdistrict- 
tied boardjw^re to be expanded in ninnbers to assure representa- 
tion of a "substantial minority" point of view (either ethnic 
or philosophic) it would become so large as to court unwieldi- 
ness and inefficiency. Another point, of course, is the fact . 
that tying board elections to subdistricts does not necessarily 
lead to proper representation. As long as Board members continue 
to meet two days a week, starting at 4:30 and having many more 
hours devoted to committee meetings, center city areas are un- 
likely to be able to put "one of their own" (in terms of socio- 
economic level) on the Board, unless Board members are paid. 

A secpnd problem relates to Board members' lack of 
information for use in planning and in making policy decisions. 
As noted in the previous section on quality education, there 
currently are few output measures which allow the formulation 
of general policies x?r general resource allocation procedures 
by means other than';ADA and reading scores. Again, while 
technically these limitations are capable of being corrected, 
there is insufficient accountability in the present organiza- 
tion form to provide the .necessary incentives or checks and 
balances. 

Continuing down the organization structure to local 
school levels, the corollaries of effective reptesentation are 
typically often violated as principals typically do not effec- 
tively involve the various parties-in- interest in exploring 
issues and determining priorities. Even where the principals 
espouse the need for parental involvement in the school, there 
is a, clear indication from much of their testimony and interview 
comments that the roO^e they envision is primarily one of public 
relations, rather than involvement in policy-making. The 
second corollary,; i.e., 'involvement cannot be sustained unless 



See Evaluation R^ptyrt, Thirteen School Pilot Project (Center 
for Planned Change, a PACE center) November 20, 1969, 
pp. ^-7, 18-19. See also Community Discussion Groups, 
Appendix E and an analysis of the Community Hearings in 
Appendix F. For similar problems in other cities, see 
Rogers*, op. cit. 
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the power to influence .decisions and. action is effectively 
shared, also fails to be met, even by most of those principals 
who try actively to involve and use their local advisory council 
which they may have selected themselves. In this ffegard, they 
are hampered by the system, which fails to place relevant and 
sufficient authorities for managing local operation in the hands 
^ of the principal. Furthermore, tHose authorities placed in his 
hands are severely rtistricted by line item budgeting procedures, 
centralized curriculum determinations, staff assignment priori- 
ties, and possibly irrelevant mandates in tfie Education Cade. 
These restrictions constantly lead to frustration on the part 
of advisory councils. 

3, Cost 



When compared with other unified school districts in Los 
Angeles County the LAUSD ranks first in size and twelfth in 
unit operating cost. 23 jf these unit operating costs are 
arrayed by size of district, as shown in Exhibit III-2 oh 
the next page, we find slight economies of scale in district 
sizes ranging from 10,000 to 35,000 student^ (ADA). 

This simple comparison ignores the question of quality 
of output per unit operating cost. However, James and Levin 
have examined the literature in empirical studies of quality 
related to cost for both school and district size. Their 
conclusion is instructive in interpreting the array of Los 
Angeles County data: 

"Thus, all of the studies that have tried to relate 
school or school district size to educational outcomes 
have found either no relationship or a negative one 
between student enrollments and the level of educa- 
tional output. These answers are not necessarily the 
final ones, for each of the studies acknowledges a 
number of methodological shortcoming that would qual- 
ify its conclusions. Yet, what cannot be ignored is 
the consistency of the conclusions — that wj^ile dis- 
economies of scale appear, economies of acal^tt do not 
— despite differences in the techniques of analysis, 
samples of schools, measures of educational outcome;3, 
and^ so on . "^4 

22 • 

See Principal Interviews in Appendix B. Also see the testimony 

of the representative of the Elementary Principals Association in 

the transcript of the hearing at Webster Junior High School. 



23 
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Alphabetical and Rank Order Arrangement of PupjLl Cost and Other 
Related Data for Elementary, High, Junior College and Unified 
School Districts of the County of Los Angeles . (Office of the 
Superintendent of Schools, County of Los Angeles, Division of 
Business Advisory Services, December 1969.) Part III, p. 82. 

H. Thomas James and Henry M. Levin, ''Financing Community Schools'* 
in Henry M. Levin (Ed.), Community Control of Schools , (Washington 
D.C.: The Brookings Institution, ly/u;, p. 2b'J-2b^ . 
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, , If un^t costs were adjusted to 'control for' dif ferences In 
quality of output (such as by using standardized achievement 
tests "scores) and the results were portrayed as ia Exhibit III-2, 
we would expect, at best, no economies of scale and, at. worst, 
diseconomies of scale occurring in very large school districts. 
(Such an analysis would be a significant research effort and 
was not undertaken in this study.) Considering the Import of 
the indicators of quality of output in LAUSD it is reasonable 
to expect that diseconomies of scale exist. Relating these 
observations to the research literature and our findings, we 
conclude'- that there is no reason,' from the standpoint of 
simpld technical cost efficiency, for a district organization 
to be larger than 10,000 to. 30,000 students . 

Turning next to the question of allocational cost effici- 
ency25 we have not found empirical studies which deal directly 
with this important topic from the point of view of an economic 
analysis. However, we do find several studies which examine 
the relationships of resource allocation and improved educa- 
tional output, but without relating output results to costs 
of the resource inputs. Some examples are Coleman^^ and 
Mayeske?^ To examine the question of resource allocation as 
related to educational output, (i.e., are resources allocated 
according to need?) we selected 15 elementary schools in LAUSD, 
qn the basis of varying degrees of need as indicated by sixth 
grade median reading scores. Their instructional resources 
were examined to see if differential allocations had been made. 
Our findings indicate that not only are allocations not substan- 
tially differentiated (teaching staffs, pupil-teacher ratios, 
etc.) some allocations are contradicting to known guidelines 
for allocational effectiveness (the monies for materials, books 
and supplies are the same for all schools not benefitting from 
special categorical aid programs). 

If the principle of allocational efficiency implies a 
differential allocation of resources according to educational 
need, then the lack of differential allocation implies a failure 
to meet the test of allocational efficiency. The difficulty is 
in judging the magnitude of allocational inefficiency as 
empirical studies capable of , providing a baseline do not appear 



25 
26 
27 



See pp. III-13 and 14 for a definition of allocational cost 
efficiency. ^ 

Coleman , Janj^es S . , (et . al . ) , Equality of Educational . Oppor- 
tunity , Washington D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1966. 

Mayeske, George W. , (et.al.), A Study of Our Nation's Schools ; 
A Working Paper , Washington D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare/Office of Education, 1970. 
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to exist. (While it is possible to use the LAUSD as the data 
base for developing tJKe measures, such a research effort would 
be quite substantia] and was not; undertaken. in this study.) 
However, we can apply the less stringent criterion referred 
to in the section discussing the cost criferiojri: reorganiza- 
tion and reallocation of resources is to be preferred if it 
delivers greater xjuality at the same unit cost. Along these 
lines we examined the possible ways to increase quality 
education in keeping with the principle of individualization 
of educational need fulfillment by reallocating present 
(1968-69) central staff expenditures to some subdis trices . 
Our conclusion was that reorganization at Central Office and 
Area levels, which eliminated a number of top level adminis- 
trative positions and permits transfer of selected curriculum 
and pupil personnel services functions to decentralized levels, 
can "free up" approximately $11,400,000 to fund a more decen- 
tralized operation-. 

While the delivery of improved^ quality is not necessarily 
assured because of the lack of accountability measures, evalua- 
tions and sanctions, the potential exists and we conclude th^t 
reorganization and reallocation is indeed to be preferred as it 
would be likely to improve LAUSD* s ability to meet the criterion 
of allocational cost efficiency. It should be noted that LAUSD 
is itself moving in this direction, although" limitedly. |^ 



H. Accountability . ^ . i' 

In general, accountability is lacking the LAUSD in the 
functional senses outlined in the earlier section describing 
the accountability criterior\. Accounting measurements (both 
input and output) are imprecise, the mechanisms for assigning 
and implementing accountability are indirect (or at best, 
incomplete), and sanctions for assuring implementation are 
diluted. 



28 
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We noted 1968-69 expenuitures u.ita which was the last full 
year of data. The 1969-/0 expenditures will be different 
because of several reoi^anizations in keeping with funding 
levels and rising costs. However, the principle will remain 
essentially the same even if the savings are not accurately 
descriptive. 

See Appendix H, "New Staff Deployments Possible with Budget 
Savings from ^Central Office and Area Level Reorganization". 
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The Planning Function 



School board members are 'extensively involved in the 
budgetary planning process. In a study of 15 large city^ school 
systems in the United States it was noted that: 

Los Angeles School Board members are presented 
with more budget-related information than board 
members in any of the other 14 cities examined 
in this study. Moreover, interviews with Board 
•members revealed that they rely heavily on this 
information for making decisions. Board members 
become quite expert in understanding budget 
making and budget decisions. They become so 
accustomed to budget support data than on 
occasions when an item has been deleted from 
their "budget packet" they have noticed its 
absence and asked that it be reinstated.-'^ 

However, one should note that this effort is directed 
toward the budget, a line-item document, rather than toward 
programs or policies centering on classroom content, effective- 
ness, or specialized student needs. Indeed, the use of norm 
tables (board policies on pupil-teacher ratios, etc.) for 
calculating budgetary i:equirements in the operating divisions 
and schools, plus the use of "A" (ongoing operations) and "B" 
(new requirements on a line-item basis) components of the 
budget limit the board's participation in planning the objectives 
as well as planning resource allocations or reallocations in a 
meaningful reuse. ^ - . 

« 

Both board members and administrators sense the lack 
of planning, but there is little agreement on how serious the 
problem is or just how to remedy the situation.-'^ 

While the Superintendent promulgated a memorandum of 
intent, in December 1968, regarding local planning under the 
then newly legislated SB-1 law, the recently conducted survey 
of LAUSD teaching personnel found many understanding neither 
the intent nor the content of SB-1.33 The principals interviewed 
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30 

H. Thomas James, James A. Kelly, -and Walt;er I. Garms, Deter- 
minants of Educational Expenditures in Large Cities of the 
United States (Stanford, California, Stanford University, , 
School of Education, 1966), p. 186. 

This point is generally true of large urban school districts, 
not just LAUSD. See H. Thomas James, James A. Kelly and 
Walter I. Garms, op. cit. , p. 58. 

32 

See Appendix B, Section 1: "Board Member Interviews" and 
Section 5, "Administrator Interviews". 

See Appendix D, "Survey of LAUSD Teaching Personnel". 
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gave litti^ indication that they were significantly involved in 
planning to exploit the potential of SB-1. Furthermore, princi- 
pals produced little evidence that long-range planning was taking 
place at either the school level of the area level • 34 



noted: 



s 

In the Title I, ESEA funded operations it was alsc^ 



(1) Assessnient of program planning within the 
Los Angeles City Schools must be approached 
with some tensility. If a program were to- 
be predicated upon identifiable personnel, 
materials, equipment or activities and how 
these elements related .to the district or 
other State and Federal funds, then one 
might conclude that program planning was 
designed to meet institutional needs and 
tha^ student needs followed as a corollary. 
Tht3 procedure 'seemed to be used. A teacher 
was assigned to one school, a librarian was 
asiaigned to another school and an enrichment 
teacher might be assigned to another. These 
services were added to complement the basic 
district program and other compensatory 
education efforts. 

In order to assess the Los Angeles Title 1 
program in terms of State requirements 
pertaining to the development of compensa- 
tory education programs, it is necessary 
to analyze the sequential steps in planning 
a T*itle 1 program. An examination of these 
steps is appropriate to illustrate this 
point. The general steps in planning are 
according to the following sequential pattern: 

(a) Organize. the school district advisory 
committee. 

(b) Identify target areas and determine a 
number of^ children to be served which 
is commensurate with the amount of the 
entitlement. 

(c) Select schools and grade levels. 

(d) Involve private and parochial schools. 



; See Appendix B, Section 2, "Principal Interviews". 
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(e) Identify tg^nk ^and^janalyze special needs. 

(f) Establish criteria tor selecg^g children' 
for project partifeipation. 

(g) Design a project, which determiires objec- 
tlj/es 'related to needs, design^ activi- 
ties to meet^ those needs and describes " 

/expected autcqmes. 

(h) ; Design evaluation procedures to measure 
^ specific: objectives for identified 

children. 

(i) Develop a plan for in-service education. 
\ • (Reference: Guidelines, Revised June 

^967, page 4.) 

The /review .team consensus was that steps 1, 5 , 6, 
7, 8 and 9 were either not accomplished or dis- 
charged improperly. A few schools and a few 
components, indicated tn the General Comments 
^ section, provided exceptions to this general 
iEinding., . 

(2) Observations gained by the review team and' 
interviews with local school personnel indi- 
cated that the project-was not planned as a 
team effort. Key resources within the 
district and area staff, as well as most 
Title 1 sjtaff members responsible for imple- 
menting the project, were not involved in 
the planning of the ^project. In many 
instances this situation caused non-involve- 
ment by building "'staff members who did not 
perceive the project as identifiable or as 
one t>elonging to the school. At worst, this 
procedure causeci apathy or resentment. The 
project", in essence, appeared to have been 
planned essentially by central staff members 
according to institutional or geographic needs, 
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b. The Implementation Ftmction 



In terms of identifying the nature and extent of 
resources to be used in accomplishing objectives*' the organiza- 
tion performs acceptably ' where it indeed has prescriptive plans 
and objectives. For example,, in terms of recruiting a specified 
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gtatus Report on Los Angeles City Unified School District's 
ESEA, Title 1 Report , Bureau of Program Developme,nt , Division 
of Compensatory Education, State Department of Education, 
{Sacramento, California, Draft Copy, for discussion only, 
June 1969); pp. 14-17. gc] 
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number of teachers with prerequisite qualifications for the overall 
system, lAu§D performs adequately in view of salary scales and 
industry alternatives for teachers with certai^i skills, 'However, 
as implementation is a direct* function of the .Irestilts of\>lanning, 
thfe overall abilifi^ - to . implement is handicapped in view of the^ 
above , comments on planning, 

\, Evidence of the latter is found in interviews with ^ 
principals who implied by their cofl&ients that each'- level of 
the system appeared to beT working for itself, with Cittle con- 
ception of its relationship and responsibility; to oth^er levels," 
and the feeling of commitment of group e€fort, toward -a well- 
defined goal appeared lacking in all levels of the hierarchy, ^ 

Similarly, in terms of recruiting teachers ^r spec- 
ific sub-areas in the EAUSD, the rules for recruitment^ are- the 
samie for the Valley and South Central Los Angeles, but the^ re- 
cruitment problems are considerably dif fe'rent • 37 

The problem of resource allocation is a general problem 
in the system. Our examination of 15 elementary schools (cited 
above) found little variation in the allocation of resources 
according to needs and in some case?, the variations appeared 
to be likely to ultimately cause greater differences in, need, ^8 
Similarly , if we consider teachers as resources (also needing 
allocation according to need), we find some injieresting mis- 
allegations. The teacher sui^vey found the younger and less 
experienced teacher to be located in substantially greater pro- 
portipns in the schools with the highest .percentage of black 
and/or Spanish surname children-, "-The teacher survey also 
found these same schools (90 percent or more black and/or 
Spafiish surn^ame children) to be rated by teachers as having 
poor curricula vis-a-vis needs and also as having serious 
problems with teacher turnover, 39 ^ 

; 

\ Final'iy, regarding the specification of who is to have 

responsibility 'and authority to implement and for which he is to 
be hel#accountable , LAUSD is overly centralized. For example, 
budgets at the area^ and local levels are on a line item basis 
with no authority delegated for transferring among accounts . 
Thus, one encounters situations of which the following is illus- 
trative: according to one of the principals interviewed, the 
schoola are hampered at present in keeping up with technology 



See Appendix B, Section 2, "Principal Interviews"* 

.^.^ See Appendix Section 5, "Administrator Intetviews," 
38 

See Appendix G, 

See Appendix D, "Survey of LAUSD Teaching Personnel", 
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and innovation because of a lack of discretionary local authotlty- 
in budget stSlocation and use. Schools technically have two * 
equipment purchase budget allocations),: one for new equipment, 
and one for replacement equipment. ^The fir^t of 'these budget 
allocation wais eliminated in thj^ last budget cut, so* that only 
equipment for which the school can produce a similar ^machine 
as trade-in can be bought (since repairs^can extend the life 
of machines, this sdems the poorer of two budgets" to eliminate). 
The principal does not have the power of substitution in these 
budgets. Under this .arrangement those schools which ajre equip- 
ment poor to begin with will suffer. Ironically, those same; 
schools may be getting remodeling work ^hicl^ may be low on the 
principal's list of priority -needs . ' 



Principals in ^ detailed discussion expres*sed thfs same 
limitation in a more gerieralizable sense, by asserting t^at they 
needed discretionary budgets at the school /-level coupled with 
performance standards i and also that sehoo'l' support * functions 
such as maintenance and curriculum pla^ining, to give two 
examples, must be made to operate a §^ staff functioils, responsive 
to line authority requests. ^ * 

"I 

c. The Evaluative Function 



{ 



As a general summary the evaluative function is in- 
effectively performed from the board level on down. The basic 
performance evaluation measures are reading tests (grades 1, 2,^ 
3, 6, 7y 8, 9 and 12)1 However, fthe testing program is notably 
weak on students' mathematical and reasoning performances. 
Furthermore, the evaluative use of the existing reading score 
measures are seriously limited because of the tiumber of 
counsellors.^^ Even considering the internal use of student 
performance measures for evaluating experimental curricula, 
the system fails to fulfill this function. While the evalua- 
tion of on-going reading and mathematics curricula is done 1 
a general sense , the problems of timing for a 'short-handed 
staff reputedly cause them to forego evaluating experimental 
curricula even though experimental curricula are used, "mus 
tl^e opportunities for reallocation of curriculum resources must 
be judged in the absence of evaluative data. This leads to a 
contest of wills versus system-wide policies; change s/bene fitt- 
ing students are secondary and at best a matter of gcjod fortune. 
This lack of classroom and curriculum performance Information is 
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See Appendix E, Section 2, "Principal Discussion Group", 



See also Ap^p end ix B, Section 2, "Principal, Interviews"*' 

Interview with Measurement and Evaluatiojri Section, LAUSD. 

/ 

Same source as the preceding reference/ 
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felt all the way up through the System to the board, thus 
limiting its ability to, pldn.^^ r 



At the level of teacher performance *the same types 
of pi^oblems are apparent. A series of interviews with princi- 
pals indicated that teachers are evaluated only in extreme 
cases (outstanding and worthy of a bonus or poor and requiring 
some form of action) or for probationary teachers and 6ven here 
the lack pf pupil da^a hinders the process. The actual evalua- 
tion processes "used varied from stepping into a room to get 
the feel' of the atmosphere" to a well planned and executed 
evaluation based on attitudes formulated by the principal, vice- 
principals, and department chairmen. The general outcome is a 
rating sheet on each probationary teacher. (Many get no more 
of a "review" than a look at the rating sheet, which they, are 
required to sign.)^^ 

Citizens faulted the system for improper procedures 
for securing the evaluation of school personnel (teachers and 
principals) along certain criteria, for not setting up effective 
grievance , procedures whereby parents can be heard on personnel 
issues, and for not being willing to dismiss personnel who fail^ 
to meet standards. On t;he other hand, the school administra- 
tion feels hemmed in by teacher tenure and a strong employee 
union. 



' ' Turning to the area of program evaluation, the. lack 

of evaluation is again apparent.^' In reviewing Title 1,ESEA 
projects, the review team noted the lack of evaluation and 
made the following statejnent: 

The Division of Compensatory Education* recommends 
that the Los Angeles program developmeht staff 
and the evaluation and research staff work closely 
together. This close coordination is necessary 
to achieve evaluation feedback into the program 
design and to insure that the evaluation will 



directly relate to actual program inputs 
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See "The Planning Function" above. 

See Appendix B, Section 2, "Principal Interviews". 

See an analysis of the Community Discussion Groups in 
Appendix E and an analysis of the Community Hearings, 
Appendix F* 

See an analysis of principal and LAUSD interviews in 
Appendix B* 

See also the discussion of experimental curriculum evaluation 
mentioned in this section above. 

Status Repoft on Los Angeles . . . , op. cit. , p. 428. 
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Similarly, the present 18 school project, the APEX 
project,, and the Jordan and Garfield complexes, do not have 
adequate evaluation programs so that beneficial results can 
be identified and extended. ^9 

Finally, at the board level, 'all of the problems of 
lack of evaluation at other levels culminate in an inability 
to evaluate the system overall and hold it accountable in any 
significant . sense other than financially, on a line-item basis. 

d. The Accountability Application Function ^ 

In the present LAUSD system, sanctions are pattial, 
focused upward, and ineffective at all levels, including the 
board level: Some examples will serve to illustrate what is 
a general problem. . 

In the case of school operation for which principals 
should be held accountable, the mbst important single resource, 
bot^ qualitatively and quantitatively, is the classroom teacher. 
However, the selection, termination and transfer authorities are, 
for the most part, beyond his control. 50 Thus, for him to be 
held accountable for school v. performance (qualitatively or 
administratively) is not possible in a practical sense and the 
reporting of his "performance" to anyone is more or less irrele- 
vant. 

Analogous problems arise at the level of the area 
superintendent as exemplified by the principal removal incid- 
ents. Area superintendents do not have time to plan, formulate 
guidelines or evaluate the performance of principals (even if 
it were possible). Consequently, when problems arise as to 
principal performance', the area superintendent does not have 
the information or communication channels to exercise his 
implicit sanctions and the problem escalates to the Division 
Head and ultimately the board. The bo^rd, being no more ade- 
quately equipped to handle the situation frequently resorts 
to processes and actions which are seen as responding to 
the "squeakiest wheel". 51 



49 
50 



See Appendix C, Section 3, "The Jordan and Garfield Complexes"; 
and Appendix B, Section 5, "Administrator Interviews". 



Selection and transfer are handled at the area level for the 

Elementary Division and centrally for the Secondary Division, 

while the termination proceedings require extensive effort 

by the principal and inevitably extended appeal and/or court 

proceediiigs rendering the authority almost useless. 

51 '^"^ " H'- 
See Appendix B, Section 5, "Administrator InterviewaEf^ 

Appendix C, Section 1, "Principal Removal Incidents", and 

Appendix E, "Evafliation of Alternatives by Various Parties- 

in-Interest". 
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Parents and citizen opinion leaders, as well as advisory 
committee members, also expressed considerable frustration that 
they didn't receive appropriate information, that systetn policies 
and procedures were in no way accountable to the local parent 
and citizen constituency, and that the problem of finding out 
who was responsible for a particular task or item was almost 
impossible. 52 ^ 

Finally, the board sanctions, while theoretically 
effective, are rendered ineffective as they cannot devote the 
time necessary to effectively exercise them. 53 Even the 
sanctions they try to exercise are limited in effectiveness, 
because of the lack of information in the system and the in- 
ability to be seen as representing all of LAySD.54 

The interrelated deficiencies of the accountability , 
system, as briefly iiighllghted above, "give rise to a rapid 
escalafefbn of issues (as noted in the Critical Incident Section, 
Appendix C) . Parents, in approaching the local school, find 
their questions passed on to the next level, as both teacher 
and principal are not capable (due to the system) ot accepting 
responsibility or effecting action. The area superintendent 
is often equally incapable of effecting action, and the pattern 
has thus become well established of bringing ideal isSUes to 
the Board for redress (the Board has this responsibility in its 
charter). The situation leads to a vital array of higher 
echelon resources being called upon to resolve local issues 
which have become so inflamatory as to require a great expendi- 
ture of time apd effort (much greater and more extensive than 
if the issue had been resolved locally). 

5. Integration 

The LAUSD faces serious issues in attempting to fulfill 
the criterion of integration. According to the active proponents 
of racial integration in the schools, the history of LAUSD since 
the 1953 U.S. Supreme Court ruling in Brown vs. BQard of Education, 
is one of continuing inability to plan and e:|tecute any effective 
programs to deal with de facto racially segregateci schools. 



52 
53 

54 
55 



See Appendixes E and F; see also individual hearing trans- 
cripts. , 

Most boards members presently devote the equivalent of a 40 
hour we^ t^o board activities although 'they receive pay 
only for 10 meetings a mbnth. 

See the previous discussions of representation and also 
Appendix Bi Section 1, "Board Member Inteiivle<<ys**. 

For a brief historical' account of the ACLU's efforts and the 
•LAUSD board's resistance duriivg the period of 1960-1965, see 

John and LaRee Caughey Sc)3i<5ol Segregation on Our Doorstep . 
(Los Angeles, California Quail Books, 1966.) 
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Indeed, if the Glttelson ruling is accepted as the 
realistic criterion of integration, LAUSD clearly is not 
meeting that criterion as 68 percent of its schools do not 
have a proportion of minority children which is "not less 
than JO percent, nor more than 49 percent". 56 ^ Note that 
minority children are defined by the Gittelsori ruling as 
black, or Spanish surname, thus excluding orientals, American 
Indians and other non-white categories. 

Furthermore, while frequent references are made, by 
former board members, citizens and others, to redrawing school 
attendance area boundaries as a way of effecting integration, 
the fact is there is no way to fulfill the criterion without 
extensive and large scale bussing. This conclusion is evident 
by inspecting the map shown on the following page. The map 
shows regular high schools throughout LAUSD identified as to 
whether they have student populations with less than ten percent, 
ten to 49 percent, or more than 49 percent, being black and/or 
Spanish surname. Several conclusions are relevant: 

• Of the 16 high schools having a proportion 

of minority children greater than 49 percent, 
only three are within ten miles of a high 
school having an unacceptably low propor- 
tion (less than ten percent) of minority 
children. (The situation is worse in the 
400 plus elementary schools where only 
approximately ten to 15 percent of the 
unacceptable high proportion schools are 
within three miles of unacceptably low 
proportion schools.) 

• The gerrymandering of * attendance areas 
will effect racial and ethnic balancing 
in only seven out of 47 schools (six with 
too high a proportion and one having too 
low a proportion). Furthermorfe, at the 
elementary level, such gerrymandering 

<' will raise the average distance which the 

average child would have to be bussed to 
meet the ruling. 



The terms of the Gittelson ruling applied to the most recent 
LAUSD study: Racial and Ethnic Survey, Fall, 1969 . (LAUSD, 
Auxiliary Services Division, Measurement and Evaluation 
Section, Report No. 303.) 
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• Finally, the mere transporting of children 
from a school having too hi-gh a proportion 
of minority children will not remedy the 
situation. (The proportion of the remain- 
ing children will* not have changed enough 
in most cases to meet the not more than 
49 percent ruling.) It will then be necess- 
ary to transport white children into largely 
the same schools from which the black and t 
Spanish surname children have been trans- 
ported. Furthermore, as not all children 
in either the utiacceptably high of low 
proportion schools- will need to be trans- 
ported, the politically sensitive question 
is which children shall be bussed in both 
cases ? 

Thus, in conclusion, while the LAUSD has not met the 
integration criterion, it is capable of doing so, but only 
through an extensive and large-scale bussing program. Earlier 
attempts to integrate by building new schodls and gerrymander- 
ing attendance areas have been thwarted by changing patterns 
of residences. Crenshaw High School was planned as an inte- 
grated school, but by the time it was built, many whites had 
moved from the neighborhood, to be replaced primarily by blacks. 

Ab a substantial minority hold integration to be a 
criterion of high priority, any district reorganization must 
be explained in terms of its ability to facilitate, or at least 
not hinder the meeting of the integration criterion. 

However, bussing appears CD be opposed by a majority 
of parents, and citizen opinion leaders, particularly members 
of the Mexican-American population who fear the loss of special 
English clasjBes (ESL) ahd Spanish speaking teachers if children 
are scattered throughout' the District by bussing. 

6 . Implementability 

While initially it may seem Btrange to evaluate an 
existing organization in terms of its implementabilrty , it is 
nevertheless important to do so for the last ten years tell a 
story which is important for the future. In 1960, an outside 
consulting firm concluded a study which recommended decentrali- 



See Appendix E, Evaluation of Alternatives by Various 
Parties-in- Interest . 
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zation, master teachers and other changes which, at this time 
and in view of what we presently know, would have allowed an 
improvement in quality education. Today, ten years later and 
faced with a lack of voter support for a tax override, increas- 
ing complaints about, the quality of education, rising costs, 
and agreetient among teachers, parent and citizen opinion leaders, 
and principals , that decentralization is needed, the LAUSD is 
taking the first small steps toward ^those recommendations. 

These steps for change are long overdue as the feas- 
ibility of continuing the present style of organization is quite 
low: 

• A majority of parents and citizens, both in 
public hearings and small group discussion 
sessions, expressed a need to improve the 
quality of education in LAUSD. 58 

• A majority of parents and citizens also 
expressed a need to reorganize LAUSD. 59 

• Principals also agreed that reorganization 
is necessary. 60 (The Association of Ele- 
mentary School Administrators set up a 
committee which has developed and recommended 
a plan for District Reorganization/decentral- 
ization.) 

• An overwhelming majority of teachers favored 
decentralizing the district. 61 

• LAUSD administrators expressed the need for 
reorganization .62 

• The yoters turilBd down a tax override by an 
overwhelming margin. 



58 

59 

60 
61 
62 



See Appendix F, ''Summary of Public Hearings'' and Appendix E, 
"Evaluation of Alternatives by Various Parties-in-Interest" . 

See Appendix E, "Evaluation of Alternatives by Various 
Parties-in-Interest". 

See Appendix E, op. cit. 

See Appendix D, "Survey of LAUSD Teaching Personnel". 

See Appendix B, "Administrator Interviews"; see also A 
Proposal for the Los Angeles City School District (LAUSD 
February 1970). ' 
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Thus, as can be seen from all of the preceding evalu- 
ations, there is a clear need for reorganization. Furthermore, 
the need is recognized by a majority of almost all parties-in- 
ixiterest and, whether by internal recognition or in response 
to this study funded by the Joint Committe, LAUSD is taking 
steps to reorganize. The questions remaining are: What are 
the alternatives for reorganizing? And which Ones are 
recoifflnended in view of their ability to meet the same criteria 
applied to the present LAUSD organization? 
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C. Descrlprtlon and Evaluation of Alternatives for Reorganizing 
Large Urban Unified School Districts 

The range of possible alternatives for school district reorgani- 
zation Is almost limitless, ranging from the suggestion of ione 
skyscraper boarding school located In the center of the state 
(the ultimate In centralization) and funded solely by state 
funds, to the so-called free-market solution of no public 
schooling. Neither of these extremes Is politically or 
socially feasible, at least at the present time. Our Initial 
field work efforts, directed at examining LAUSD, and testing 
and refining criteria, resulted In a wide variety of suggestions 
for reorganization. To bracktet the range of potentially feasible 
alternatives, four distinctly different organization forms, each 
with two variations, thus yielding a total of eight alternatives, 
were prepared and evaluated. Evaluations consisted of technical/ 
examinations and analyses plus evaluation work sessions with 
selected groups of parents and citizen opinion leaders, princi- 
pals, central LADSD administrators, and board members. On the 
following pages of this sectldti the definitions of the "alterna- 
tlves are presented first in a form closely similar to the one 
presented in the work sessions, followed by a comparative , 
summary of the evaluations. 

1. Brief Descriptiogs of Eight Reorganization Aj^t^rnativfes 

The following descriptions were prepared for ude in dis- 
cussing and evaluating the possible ways tb reorganize large 
urban unified school districts. They have been arranged in ?s ^ 

four "families'*, where each family represents a distinct 
difference of organizational form. 

a. "A" - Buttress and Extend the Present Organiza- 
tion Form of the Los Angeles Unlfcled School 
District 

(1) For the LAUSD to stay the same 

Under this alternative the District would continue 
under its present form of organization and would operate ver^ 
much as it now does. Changes would be limited to refocuslng 
of discretionary efforts, simplifying procedures , and attend-; 
Ing to problems of internal and external communications. This 
altema^tlve implies that the system's basic structure, functions, 
and staffing J^attems are fine, that what is needed are only 
minor tune-ups and Improved communication so that appropriate 
understanding and support will be forthcoming from the public 
and the Legislature. 
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(2) For the LAUSD to "reorganize" ortly In the sense 
of adding resources and improving Its programs 

Under this alternative the District would continue 
its presently centralized operations but woulc conclude that 
it is hampered primarily by lack of funds, staff, and facilities 
in operating as it should. This would requira additional funds ■ 
for reconstituting the supervisory staffs adding reserve teaching 
staff at the area superintendent's level, beefing up the research 
»and development activities, ejcpanding testing and measurement 
functions, enlarging in-service training programs, reducing 
pupil- teacher ratios, possibly providing full-time salaries 
for school board members and staff assistance to enable the 
Board to more effectively carry out all of the tasks which it 
has assumed. 

b. "B" - Divide the Los Angeles Unified Schoo l 

District into Approximately 20 Smaller Districts ^ 

This reorganization possibility derives from the 
assumption that the advantages (principally economies of scale) 
of centralization of Board and administrative decision-making 
and of ^staff and support functions ptesentl/ cost more than 
they are worth in terms of; distance from the schools (geo- 
graphical aijd psychic) , ability to represent and serve people 
and schpoj.'^t^ith 'diverse interests and needs over a large • 
geographic area; ^nd the duplication, delay and expense of 
centralized handling in light of the relatively small value 
of some, of the items needing processing. T lere are two 
altei^PtUves within this general family of alternatives: 

(1) Make each of the approximately 20 new districts 
^ V completely autonomous and iidependent 

Und^r this alternative each of the new districts would 
contain approximately 30,000-35,000 students in grades K-12. 
Each would be completely autonomous and dependent on the tax 
base lying within its geographical bounds. ry. The State Founda- 
tion plan for funding assistance would aoply to each, and, of 
course, each would be able to negotiate independent;ly f or 
Federal program funds. As an independent unified school ^ . 
district, each would b^^ re^onsible for: 



The number of districts varied, at several points in the 
study process, from ten to 47. The use of "approximately 
20" was in keeping with the evolving conclusion that a sub- 
district or independent district should, from several stand- 
points, consist of two high schools and its feeder schools. 
See Appendix H. 
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• Electing its own board which would ''possess the 
^ full range of powers and responsll^il i ties now 

held by the LAUSD Board and the boards of other 
unified school districts; 

• Hiring a superintendent of schools and providing 
the various administrative and supporting staff 
and services needed; and 

• Recruiting, hiring, firing, and tenuring'of 
teachers, as well as providing apd managing 

* a retirement fund, . 

(2) Make each of the approximately 20 new districts 
autonomous and independent except that al'l wauld 
continue to share in the same tax base now 
, defined as the LAUSD 

This alternative proposes independent districts iDpera- 
ting in the. same fashion as the preceding alternative, but with- 
out each new district being dependent on its own tax base. This 
would require the development of some measure of educational or 
financial need and formulas which could be used a^ a basis for 
allocating a portion of the total tax revenues back to each new 
district. Under this alternative each independent district ^ 
would still have its own elected board and administration as 
set forth in the preceding alternative, 

c, "C" - Decentralize Selected Administrative 
Functions 

This family of alternatives admits to tfie same problen^sf fj^'' 
as the second (*'B'*) family of alternatives, but is based „on the ^ 
proposition that there are functions to be performed at a 
centralized level, even in a very large scfhool district, which 
are %iore efficiently conducted at that level * For example: 
teacher recruiting activities; purchasing of frequent and large ^ 
orders of supplies such as textbooks and replacement items for 
classroom use; data processing and accounting; research and j^/ 
development , Again , there are at least two alternatives within 
this family; 

(1) Decentralize by moving some supporting services , 
^ planning and decision-making <^n curriculum and 
personnel closer to the schools 



This option would move some supporting services and 
many planning activities closer to the schools, and provide 
the area superintendents or school principals with discretionary 
funds to be used for purchasing Infrequent or special Items whlc'. 
should not be processed through central put^chasing. This option 
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would decentralize decisions on curriculum, instructional methods, 
a^id personnel. It could include the use of master teachers " 
within a school with curriculum development and in-service 
training* taking place and being supervised at both the school 
and area superintendent levels. If this alternative is to avoid 
simply adding layers of people and costs to the^ present system, 
it will require giving the area superintendent considerably 
[greater responsibility and" autj^ority to determine and interpret 
Vpolicy' ii^ his area (e.g., flexible class size, pupil- teacher 
/ratio, lump-sum budgets, differentiated staffing, and so on). 
[It will also require that the principal have greater respon- / 
sibility and power in determining and interpret injg the school 
policy Oe.g., ^removal of ineffective teachers, the use of lump-i 
sum as^ opposed to line-item budgets, and the encouragement and 
implementation of change's in the cl>^ssroom which are likely to 
have a positive effect on students' learning). In line witlv 
these .l^al prerogatives ^ the principal could decide whetker 
or not to have an advisory grpup for his school and how to go 
about 'setting it up.. 

■ [ 

(^) Decentralize both administrative and representa- ^ 
tive functions 



This alternative proposes that, in addition to 
deqentralizing administrative decision-making and other admin- 
istrative functions ajid supporting services, representative 
« functiofis wojuld also be purposefully and systematically ^ 
decentralized by mandating locally elected advisory councils 
for each school. Such advisory groups could be chartered With 
^ specific responsibilities and prerogatives such as those of 
contryibuting "to the ord^:^ing of priorities ol educational 
need /within a school, familiarizing teachers with conditions 
in me local community, participating in the processes of 
sfaff performance evaluation and training or "advising on the 
selection of curriculum and course content to address local , 



needs, and so on. 



/. 



d. "D" - Reorganize to Subdj,stricts Having Locally 
Elected ^Governing Boards with Specif ied Powers 

^ "^Two additional reorganization altf^rnatives can be 
deri\jed from using combinations of the preceding alternatives, 
. Both proceed frdm the assumption that the present schpal dis- 
\l trict is^too large and ^dls para te for its present means of rep- 
resentation^-^R^ too '^centralized to permit sensi'tiv|p responses 

V to. differentiated local educati'onaL needs , Hawe<?¥r>^ they -also 
add a new .assumption^ that advisory councils are /n(&ty effective , 
> and to effect change-s and make schools responsiW/to their 
communities,' parents and citizens ne^ to be 'able to exercise 
more direct decision-making powers, '^'Tlife^ combination alterna- 
nt ives 1: here fore/add the' feature of locally^lecrt-ed Bub^strict 
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boards of education with specifically designated, but limited,, 
legal powers applying only to the schools, administrators and 
staff in the defined subdistrict or attendance area, 

(1) The first alternative^ in this family combine-s 
the concept and %he .^^dv^antages of smaller r 
independent distri^c.ts sharing a broad tay^ base 
(B-2)' tojgeth^r wifci^ .Administrative and repre- 
sentational decentralization within -the LAUSD 
(C-2) ^ ~ ^ ] [ ^ 

This alternative differs ,from the previous one (C-2) 
in that a number of specific res-ponsibilities and prerogatives 
are delegated from the LAUSD central boards and administration 
^to each of perhaps 24 subdistrict boards, each having its own 
administratl^ve apparatus. Members of the local subdistrict 
(or zone dr attendance area) boards would be elected from that- 
area. The' LAUSD Board would be retained but would have fewer 
and only very general responsibilities in the areas, of curricu- 
lum, instruction, and personnel (school staffing). The key 
central administrative functions and staff would be retained 
with the exception of those dealing with curriculum and » 
instruction (including central and area offices of elementary 
and secondary education) and in-service training whie^^ would 
be decentralized to the subdistrict level. School maintenance 
(including shops and supply storage) and operatjLons (custodial 
services) also could and probably should be decentralized to 
the subdistrict level. 

This alternative would provide .Local subdistrict 
boards with the prerogatives of selecting, hiring, and releas- 
ing the local subdistrict (or area) superintendent. Careful 
definition would be required of those items for which the 
local subdistrict board and superintendent are responsible and 
those for which the central board and administration axe re- 
sponsible. Also required would be modifications of tenure 
policies, and perhaps laws, to enable teachers or ^administra- 
tors released by local boards to be transferred to a central 
„ pool ^prior to being hire^ by another local board, or, after 
some time limit, being released from hiS or her contract with 
the central board. This would facilitate neede^ flexibility^ 
at local levels in selecting and transferring staff. 
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(2) The second alterqatlve In this family Is very 
" * similar to the preceding one, but the geographic 

area of the new district would encompass all of 
"5? " Los Angeles County 

This alternative would remove the present LAUSD School 
Board and Its administration and substitute a County School 
Board and Its administration (perTiap6 the Office of County 
Superintendent of Schools) in its place. Under this arrange- 
ment, „the tax base would be County-wide: Included in the new 
district would be all municipalities in the County. The 
functions lodged at the local or subdistrict board level would 
be all those not reserved for the County. Specifically: hiring 
and firing of administrators and teachers would reside at the 
local level; similarly, the discretionary use of school funds; 
maintenance and repair activities; hiring of teaching special- 
ists; curriculum development; and the like. At tfie County, 
level would reside responsibilities for school plant construc- 
tion, bidding and contracts, the allocation of funds to sub- " ^ 
districts, budgeting and accounting, data processing, and 
collective bargaining activit,ies for teachers 'and tradesmen. 

This alternative says, in effect, that there are 
significant educational benefits to be derived from sm^aller, 
relatively independent silbdistricts with their boards possess- 
ing specified but limited pc^wers and aiithorities ; and there 
are important economies to be gained by retaining certain 
centralized activities. 

^ 2. Comiparative Summary of E^^luations of Alternatives 

Each of the eight alternatives was evaluated in terms of 
its likelihood of being able to fulfill the six organizational 
criteria: quality education, representation, cost, account- 
ability, totegration and implementability . The three alterna- 
tives mos£ capable of fulfilling the criteria are, in rank 
order of /recommendation: (D-1) Reorganize the LAUSD into 
subdistt/icts with lo.cally elected governing boards having 
'specifsU^d legal powers; .(C-2) Decentralize both the 'adminis- 
trative' and representative functions of LAUSD; and (D-2) Re- 
organl';ze to subdistricts with locally elected governing boards 
having specified legal powers, but on a county-wide basis. 
These altema.tives are discussed in Vt^rms of t^e various 
mechanisms and options which, would allow their beihg placed 
into operation (powers of the local governing boaE(& , possible 
ways of subdistricting, the nature of decisions a^d flexibilities 
to be delegated ^ local principals , and the like) in the 
following feection on "Recommended Alternatives",. 
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In this section, the various evaluations of all eight are 
discussed and summarized in a comparative fashion. For an over- 
view, the reader is encouraged to examine Exhibit III-3, Summary 
of Evaluations, on the following page before reading the indiv- 
idual evaluations . 

a. Family "A" - Keep the Present LAUSD Organization 
Form- 

- ' * 
The ability of the present organization form to ful- 
fill the various criteria was discussed at length in the section 
on "The Need for Reorganization'*. A re-examination here would 
be redundant , and the reader wishing to understand the reasoning 
behind the family "A" columns in Exhibit III-3 is encouraged to 
review the section on The Need for Reorganization. 

tf 

b. Family "B" - Divide LAUSD into Approximately 20 
Independent Districts 

The two alternatives in this family can be treated 
jointly, with a couple of exceptions noted later, for purposes 
of summarizing the evaluations. 

(1) Quality Education 

The removal of central LAUSD administration and 
services implied in these two alternatives would mean that 
educational policies, curricula^ and decision-making would 
be more individualized, at least to the smaller district level. 
While this would itself be instrumental in improving the 
quality of education, the addition of more effective repre- 
sentation of many partles-in-interest (see below) and »their 
having sanctions to Assure accountability combine to provide 
an even greater likelihood of improving the quality of educa- 
tioa. The limitations in both alternatives relate to the 
likely homogeneity of the. smaller independent districts and 
the operations more suitable for a larger, more broadly based, 
organization. First, the' ►R&D function is one which, is ^ 
benefitted by heterogeneity and which has some economies 
of scale 'probably not accruing to a small and/or homogeneous 
district. And, second, the specialized education schools 
and programs puch as for the mentally ifetarded or the physi- 
cally handicapped are not likely to be efficiently or effec- 
tively handled and would have to be assumed by the county or 
Borne other inter-district organization. 
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(2) Representation 

Witji each new district having its own governing board 
and superintendent, the ability of almost all parties-in-interest 
to have effective representation at the policy level is substan- 
tially enhanced. As the complete sanctions provided by law to 
a governing board would apply, these two alternatives would pro- 
vide the maximum assurance among all of the alternatives for 
local accountability as effected through the representational 
function. Selected parties-in-interest would find their present 
representational effectiveness diminished, not in theory, but 
in fact. For example, the present Association of Elementary 
Principals and the several unions would find their grievance 
handling mechanisms and "lobbying" capabilities fragmented as , 
they. would need to respond to and negotiate with multiple policy- 
making boards . 

(3) Integration | 

While not theoretically out of the question, Integra- 
tion, either of aptitude and socioeconomic background or of 
racial composition, would be rendered unworkable in practical 
terms. The gerrymandering of disl:ricts woul4 not accomplish 
the task (unless each district consisted of two non-contiguou3 
geographic areae)2 and the independent contracting between 
districts for the bussing of students is even more remote 
politically because the cost of bussing would be different ^ 
from district to district thus adding to an already t,ense 
and confusing situation. 

(4) Cost . * 

The quality side of the cost/effectiveness question ' , 

would theoretically be more readily handled than in the present ^ 
circumstances or than in other alternatives because the local 
governing board having all the legal ppwers can determine the 
local needs more precisely and negotiate or mandate thfe re- 
allocation of total resources in a manner which none of "Sh^ 
other alternatives can accgjnpi^h. However, as they are faced 
with having to undertake* individually, all of the various 
time consuming negotiations with the various unions, the vari- 
ous outside suppliers and Contractors, and so on, their time 
to develop individualized educational policies will be dimin- 
ished. Therefore, many of the supposed educational advantages 
may not be in fact achieved. A similar argument can be made 
with regard to such administrative services as accounting and 
data processing, bulk order purchases. Research and Development 
and the like. For these reasons, the total unit cost per 
student would be likely to rise, even though the output per 
dollar would also be likely to rise slightly. 



See the discussion of integration and bussing under "The Need 
for Reorganization" above. 
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(5 ) Accountability 



As the sanctions for accountability would reside with 
the new smaller district governing boards the two alternatives 
In this family would provide maximum assurance for local account- 
ability. However, In view of replication of functions at both 
the board and superintendent levels, It Is not certain that the 
Important functions of planning and evaluating wllL receive any 
morfe time In an equivalent sense than at present. Certainly 
less time could be devoted in this alternative than in several 
of the other alternatives (most notably D-1, G-2 and D-2). 
Furthermore, in view of the efficiencies to be, gained in R&D 
by having heterogeneous p^'pulations and a larger scale of 
operation, it is less likely that thorough evaluations of' 
experimental or innovative programs will be conducted. 

(6) Implement ability ^ 

This criterion is the one on which this family of 
alternatives suffels^s the greatest relative disadvantage. 
There is very little inter-group support for implementation 
and very great inter-group support for this alternative and 
considerable inter-group opposition. While the question of 
dividing the LAUSD into independent districts was not spec- 
ifically included in tlje Dublic hearines, a total of 66 witnesses 
made mention of it, with 38 being directly opposed and one 

additional witness being opposed unless all oth^r possibilities 
were unworkable. ^ Similarly, in evaluation work sessions with 
parents, citizen opinion leaders , principals , and interviews 
with administrators and board members, there were substantial 
coalitions of persons who, while disagreeing on what to do , - 
were united in their opposition to dividing LAUSD into smaller 
Independent districts.^ 

Interestingly enough, a slight majority of teiaChers 
(55 percent) favored splitting the district giving as their 
primary reasons improved response to local needs and greater 
local participation. ^ 

In terms of the first of the two alternatives in this 
family (independent districts with Independent tax bases). 
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See Appendix F, /'Summary of Public Hearings". 

See Appendix B, Section 1, "Board Member Interviews"; 
Section 2, "Principal Interviews"; and Section 5, 
"Administrator Interviews"; and Appendix E, "Evaluations 
of Alternatives by Various Par tlafi-ln-Interest" . The 
same pattern of evaluation is evident in the hearings; 
see Appendix. F. 

See Appendix D, "Survey of LAUSD Teaching Personnel". 
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Professor H. Thomas James, Dean of the Stanford University 
School of Education, has made some estlmites of the fiscal 
consequences of a set of options which lead to a dividing of 
the LAUSD into smaller independent districts. He concluded 
that: 

. .no advantage can be gained by fracturing 
the tax base of the Los Angeles Unified School 
District by any of the option^ examined. Further- 
more, since any other components of splitting the 
district remain unchanged when the centralized 
tax base is maintained, there appears to be no 
foundation for positing that an independent tax 
base Is a requisite element of either political 
decentralization or community control. 

Conversely, a preponderance of the 
evidence indicates that fiscal resources should 
remain centrally deteinained and be disbursed to 
the decentralized districts in the form of a 
lump-sum budget. "6 
Beyond the fiscal implications he suggests: 

'"As a note of caution in any serious discussions 
of breaking up the tax base of the LAUSD, we 
, should keep in mind a number pending l,aw 
cases considered by Constitutional scholars to 
be soundly conceived which challenge local 
differences in school expenditures as a 
violation l^y the states of the equal protection 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment, e.g.. 
Board of Education v. Michigan Cir. Ct. Mich., 
Wayne County, filed February 2, 1968."^ 

^ Finally, in the case of the second alternative of this 
family (independent smaller districts with a shared tax base) , 
there would need to be sbme inter-district or super-district 
representative body charged with the responsibility for 
allocating funds according to some formula of need. 

c^ Family "C" - Decentralize LAUSD 

In this family, the two alternatives will" be referred 
to as administrative decentralization (C-1) and decentralization 
with elected advisory councils for each school (C-2) . They are 
similar in many respects and are discussed together, with 
special comments where they are different in ability to fulfull 
a particular criterion. ' 



See Appendix I, "Selected Evaluations of Alternatives". 
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(1) Quality Educatloa 

Both alternatives, by moving such functions as the 
planning and curriculum and personnel decision-making closer to 
the Individual school level, Increase the potential , ability to 
deliver an Improved quality of education by individualizing the 
Instructional content. However, In the first alternative (C-1) , 
there Is no provision for local parents and citizens to assist 
In defining educational needs and establishing priorities. 
Without this function of defining local needs, the potential for 
Improved quality Is unlikely to be realized. Even In the 
second alternative (C-2) where there Is an elected advisory 
council tO' perform the function, the potential. If • one Is to 
judge from the experience of the advisory xounclls for the 
13-18 school project and from similar experiences In New York 
City and elsewhere. Is ftot likely to be realized because the * 
principal Is not accountable to the local community (1. e. the 
advice can be Ignored). 8 These shortcomings re^nder the likeli- 
hood of Improving qiikllty of education very unlikely In the first 
case (C-1) and, from the experiences of other cities such as New 
York^ the second (C-2), while more promising, has also failed on 
this criterion. 9 

f 

(2) Representation 

A key reason for the Improbability that these alter- 
natives will fulfill the quality criterion Is '^their Inability "to 
fulfill the criterion of representation. In the second case 
(C-2), advisor]^ councils can, under optimum organizational 
conditions such as a principal who recognizes and acts upon the 
advice of his council and who Is supported by hie area superin- 
tendent, adequately perform the role of representation by 
.defining educational needs and establishing priorities. However, 
the second role of exercising sanctions cannot be performed In an 
advisory capacity. xhe present sanctions are widely dlspersed^-^^^ 
and come together only at the central administration and board, 
level. Even If sanctions were delegated to geographic ■ areaa 

by the use of unified area superintendents, the ultimate sanctions 
of representation would still reside at the LAUSD board. The 
first alternative (C-1) without a provision for an advisory 
council Is not capable of defining educational needs and 



See Appendix I, Section B, "Administrative Decentralization". 

Rogers, David, 110 Livingston Street , New York: Random House, 
1968, pp. 370-384. 

Ibid . 

See "The Need fpr Reorganization" above. 
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establishing priorities except in the most favorable of circum- 
stances.^^ 

(3) Integratioa 

Both alternatives in this family are capable of meeting 
the integration criterion. However, as the racial integration 
ruling requires bussing, the use of elected advisory councils 
will be more difficult to implement, in its spirit, because the 
parents of bussed children in order to be elected or to serve on 
an advislory council will need to commute to the school. This 
places a greater economic burden (automobile operficting costs, 
baby sitting fees, and the like), proportionally, on the lower 
socio-economic parents. Furthermore, if the Gittelson ruling is 
fully met, tlie lower socio-economic parents (principally blacks 
and browns from the center city) will always be _a minority in an 
advisory council election process . Thus, it is unlikely, if the 
Gittelson ruling is met, that advisory councils can even perform 
the role of defining needs* and establishing priorities in an 
effective mannej*, as all the forces (economic, social and elective) 
trend against the minority group members. 

(4) Cost 

In both alternatives, a substantial decentralization 
by the removal of central staff coupled with new deployments of 
staff closer to the. schools can be accomplished at no increase in 
operating cost. 13 Thus, both alternatives are capable of meeting 
the less stringent cost criterion set forth above. 

(5) Accountability 

For this criterion, the discussions must hh differen- 
tiated. In the first alternative (C-1) , educational and 
^financial accounting measures can be substantially improved in 
keeping with an objective of individualization. However, the 
planning and evaluation functions are Judged as unlikely to 
improve because the local community is neither involye(i, nor has 



12 



13 



14 



Many parents and citizen opinion leaders assumed the 
use of advisory councils if administrative decentral- 
ization were to Jbe undertal^en. 

See Appendix H^^i^ew Staff Deployments Possible with 
Budget Savings from ttentral Office and Area Level 
Reorganization*! 

See the discussion' on cost set forth in the above section 
on "Criteria", pp. III-IO thru III-14. 
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it any sanctions ' '^-.i-ircise so as to insure even the objective 
of itldividualizlnq the instructional process beint; achieved. 
Thus, two of the najor functional aspects, planning and 
implementing accountability, are missing at the decentralized 
community level. These are presently missing LAUSD and frequently 
cited as serious limitations by various parties-in-interest. 

In 'the second alternative {C-2), the use of elected 
advisory councils facilitates local planning for individualizing 
instruction, but still fails to assure the imt)lementing of 
accountability. This limitation is judged to be serious as it 
limits effective representation and, in the cases studied in 
other cities, appears to be related to a "lack of improvement in 
quality of education . -^^ j^e parents and coiranunity opinion 
leaders were almost evenly split on the issue of whether an 
advisory board should be only advisory or should have some 
limited authority over the principal. 17 However, in New York, 
the original local school boards had only advisory powers and 
^ the frustration of seeing advice ignored led to increasing 
demands for at least limited authority in the system. 18 xhe 
conclusion is that neither of these alternatives (C-1 or C-2) is 
likely, to be able to meet th^ccountability criterion. This 
furthermore seriously weakens the abilities of either alternative 
to fulfill the criteria of representation or quality education, 
although the first (C-1) is considerably weaker in all three 
criteria than the second (C-2). 

(6) Implementability 

Parents, citizens, teachers, administrators, and 
present board members all openly endorse efforts to reorganize 
by placing more of the planning ^nd curriculum and personnel 
decision-making authority closer to the individual schools. 19 
However, in terms' of local participation arid representation, 
^ almost all expect a school level advisory council, and a large 
- majority in all groups favor the elective process for local 
representation. They are almost^ evenly split on the question of 
powers for the advisory council. ^ Furthermore, those having 
experience as advisory council members (especially blacks and 
^ browns) are already showing frustration jit not having their 



15 

See Appendixes E and F. jT 

16 ' ▼ 
Rogers, David, 110 Livingston Street . New York: Random 

House, 1968, p. 381. 

17 

See Appendixes E and F. 

18 

Rogers, David, op. cit ., pp. 370-384. 

19 

See Appendixes B, D, E, and F. 
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advice adequately considered. This is parallel to the New York 
situation, and advisory council members, if this alternative were 
to be implemented, ^ould be expected to evolve considerable 
presaure^ for more authority. Finally, a minority of persons, 
especially from the black, and a part of the brown, community 
are opposed to an "advisory only*' capacity. 

dj Family "p" - Reorganize to Sub-districts Having 

i Locally-Elected Governing Boards with Special 
Powers 

This family, using sub-districts with locally-elected 
governing boards having specified powers, is considerably 
enhanced in its ability to meet the criteria of quality educa- 
tion, representation, integration and accountability. Again, the 
discussion of this family will consider the two alternatives 
jointly, with differences being noted where relevant. 

(1) Quality Education 

Both altertiatives provide the improved definition of 
and responsiveness to particular need?; eduoati^al policies, 
curricula, and decision-making ^ould be more iridividualizfed , 
as was the case with decentralization, at least to the smaller 
sub-district level. The addition of more effective representa- 
tion of all parties-in-interest (see below) and their having 
specific sanctions to assure accountability combine to provide 
a high likelihood of improving the quality of education'* In 
this respect it is similar to and has the particular strengths 
"of the independent district alternatives (B-1 and B-2 above). 
Furthermore, it capitalizes on the heterogeniety of the overall 
LAUSD and"^ realizes the possible scale economies of R&D, thus 
gaining even more of a potential for enhancing the quality of 
education when combined with the Improved accountability. 
Finally, the specialized education schools and programs such as 
for the mentally retarded or physically handicapped could be 
efficiently handled through a centralized operating division 
'thereby realizing the possible economies of scale. 

(2) Representation 

x^i^fc. Both alternatives are' capable of realizing the criterion 
of ^ff^tlve representation in a manner similar, but not equal 
to, i^e independent district alternatives (B-1 and B-2). As 
the subdistrict governing boards in these alternatives (D-1 and 
D-2) would not have the full autViarities of an independent 
district governing board, some elective mechanism for the 
central district board (LAUSD or County) would n^ed to be 
established if complete representativeness of local needs 
and priorities is to be assured in exercising the residual 
central board authorities. (See below for a discussion of 
accountability.) The strength of this ability to have all 
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parties-ln-lnterest represented at relevant policy , levels is 
in its ability to assure accountability and thus improve the 
quality of education through adequate definitions of repre- 
sented educational needs and identification of priorities 
which are likely to be acted upon. 

(3) Integration , 

Both alternatives are capable of ^fulfilling the cri- 
terion of integration. The second (D-2 the county-wide alter- 
native) is likely to ease the bussing requirement in terms of 
the racial and ethnic criterion set forth by Judge Gittelson. 
This is because of the increased number of opportunities for 
gerrymandering subdistrict attendance areas and because a number 
of the ''islands" of black, brown and white concentrated popula- 
tions are more favorably situated to minimize bussing distances 
if the o\^erall metropolitan area within, the coun^^ considered 
rather than the oddly shaped LAUSD. A note of caution must be * 
added if the "not less than ten percent" portion of the ruling 
were to be extended into the less populated eastern portion of 
the county: the bussing distances there could become quite 
large and might defeat the potential advantages available in 
the metropolitan area.( (A specific examination would have to 
be made if this alternative — D-2 — were to be pursued.) 

Both alternatives would, if bussing were put into 
effect to meet the Gittelson ruling, place the greater relative 
burden on lower socio-economic parents and citizens (primarily 
blacks and browns) wishing tcf be* elected to either the sub- 
district governing board or the local school advisory board. 
Furthermore, in the case of the latter the minority parents 
would, in all cases, be a minority of the electorate for the 
school advisory boards . In the case of the subdistricts, if. 
comprised of two non-contiguous high schools and their feeder 
schools paired so a9 to make the subdistrict meet the Gittelson 
ruling, minority parents and citizens would also tend to be a 
minority of the subdistrict electorate . However, the incentives 
afforded by elected responsibility and sanctions for account- 
ability can be expected to overcome much of the apathy and 
frustration likely to come about if the school advisory boards 
were advisory only and/or if there were no subdistrict boards 
with specified powers. 

(4) Cost 
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Here the two alternatives need separate discussion. 
In the case' of the first alternative (D-1), substantial reorgan- 
ization can be accomplished at no increase in operating cost?^ 
There are transitional Qosts associated with requirements to 
maintain certain centrally located staff at' a specified level 
of pay for up to two years. However, the planning of such a 
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tHansition t70uld require a year and thus the true transitiem costs 
of temporarily over-staffing would be lijcely to occur only during 
the gecond y^ar. Tinally, the potential of improved output per 
dollar would be more likely to be realized. in this alternative, 
because of the improved representation and a^surance/of account- 
ability than in the previous alternative (C-2),l 

The sepond alternative (D-2) is mol^e/d^if f icult to 
evaluate as other small unified school distriifts were^jiot 
explicitly examined. However, it is possible, in view of the 
total unit operating costs shown in Exhibit III-2, that not 
only would the larger unified school districts realize improved 
output at the same cost in a fashion similar to LAUSD, but 'the 
very small and non-unified districts might accomplish both 
improved output and lower operating costs. This question would 
require specific study if this alternative (D-2) were to be 
implemented. Another, and a more difficult issue, would be the 
very substantial one-time costs associated with patting all of 
the various, presently independent, districts' accounting and 
records on a common basis. Similarly, a reconciliation of re- 
tirement funds and salary schedules would be necessary. These 
latter issues would also need to be explored. 

/ 

(5) Accountability 

Both alternatives offer art optimum situation in terms 
of accountability. The local and/or subdistrict sanctions ^.Jj 
provide both the input for individualized planning (definition 
of educational needs and identification of local priorities) 
and the assurance that the other functions of accountability, 
assignment of responsibility , evaluation, and implementation, 
will most ^likely be performed on an individualized basis. 
Furthermore, the heterogeneity of subdistricts (within and/or 
between) plus the potentially realizable economies of scale 
of R^D, combine to make it more likely that effective evalua- 
tion of experimental or innovative programs will be accomplilflhed . 
With the development of an appropriate central or inter-sub- 
district information system to cotranunicate results of evalua- 
tions fregljlar performance measures such as standardized testing ^c, 
as well as experimental and innovative programs) the various " ^fj 

subdistrict boards would be likely to assure more rapid adoption 
of relevant efforts and programs than the present LAUSD" system 
One would expect such adoption to be more rapidly adopted under 
these alternatives (D-1 and D-2) than under the previous alter- 
native (C-2) because of their improved ability to fulfill the 
accountability criterion. ^ 
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. ^ V •* ' (6) Implementabllity 

\ Here again, the two alternatives in this family need 

separate discussion. In the case of the first alternative (D-1), 
the majority of .all parties-in- interest endorse and encourage 
actions which locate the planning and' curricula and personnel 
decision-making closer to the individual schools. 21 However, 
there is ah issue as to how much authority a locally-elected 
group should exercise, either at the subdistrict or the indiv- 
idual-school level. 

Evaluations of alternatives by various parties-in- 
interest indicates fairly sharply divided preferences for powers. 
Parents -and citizen opinion leaders divide on the issue, with 
v49 percent in favor of the concept of an elected conmiunity 
school board to which the principal must answer for seleqted 
policies and procedures, 4*8 percent opposed and two percent 
not caring. 22 

■ / ^ 

Opinions in the issue appear related to socioeconomic 
Situation: a large proportion of the middle class parents tends 
to prefer only the advisory role of defining needs*^Vhile larger 
proportions of both the upper and lower socioeconomic classes 
tend to add the role of accountability (i.e., specified powers) 
to the role of defining needs. The upward-mobile middle classes 
is opposed to extending the power of accountability to a ' 
locally elected body for fear that radicals might gain control 
and threaten their children's upward mobile status by overem- 
phasizing remedial education efforts or adding disproportionate 
resources ^to vocational education, thereby leaving relatively 
less resources for college preparatory courses* The upper 
classes do not have to suffer this fear^to the same extent as 
they have the personal resources to *'h^^' their children's' 
college preparatory education privately and also gain the 
accountability factor through that purchase. 23 These fears 
would be enchanced and thus need to be dealt with in the 
process of implementation by a non^-coritiguous two high-^school 
subdistrict, and mitigated by the two contiguous high school 
subdistricts . 
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See Appendixes B, D, E and 

22 ' \ 

The missing one percent is due ^o rounding; see Appendix E, 

23 

See Appendix E*. 
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The second alternative (D-2) is likely to e'ncountef 
serious resistance from citizens and members of school 
districts not presently part of the LAUSD, particularly in 
viex*7 of the various cost issues needing resolution (see above). 
They are likely to have support from their local teachers, 
administrators and some taxpayers. An indication of resistance 
is seen by the fact that some areas (Vernon and Maywood) 
presently wish to secede from LAUSD. 
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D> ' Recommended Alternatlyps for District Reorganization 

Three alternatives received relatively good ratings when com- 
pared against the selected criteria. They are,' in rank order 
of recommendatlofi: (D-1) Reorganize LAUSD Into subdlst-rlcts 
with locally elected governing boards haying specified legal 
powers; (0-2) Decentrailze both the administrative and jrepre- • 
sentatlonal functions of LAUSD; and (D-2) Reorganize to subdls- 

. trlcts with locally elected governing boards having specified 
legal powers, but on a County-wide basis. All three go consider- 
ably beyond the typical willingness of a school district to 
voluntarily change and the implementation of any one will, in i 
all likelihood, require a mandate from the Legislature. This i 
sectiqn of the j'eport discusses the various general mechanisms I 

^required for implementation and the options available. ^ ' 

reconraiend these three alternatives to the Joint Committee 
as possible general models for the reorganization of large ur- 
ban unified school districts. It is our opinion that the first 
alternative (D-1) is clearly superior to the other two (C-2 and 
D-2) but that the other two are superior to the remaining five. 

After making that recommendation, however, it is necessary to 
record a statement of caatlon*&r qualification. As indicated 
in. our proposal, this study was concerned primarily with stra- 
tegic policy planning Issues, and not with the tactical prob- 
lems of planning for or costing out the details of implementing, | 
organizational ' change. Provision for addressing and resoBrlng ' \ 

the myriad ^tactical problems accompanying any slgnlf Icanty/or- j / 

ganlzatlonal change should be made by the Joint Committeelin 

any legislative proposal to mandate a new form of district or- V 
ganlzatlon for the large urban unif^Led school districts 'm the 
State. While the content of this ^t*udy report documentsfl the need 
for change and the directions change should take, it certainly 
provides no blueprint for school districts to effect sucn change. 

> . ' 

1. Alternative D-1: Reorganize LAUSD Into Subdistricts i 
with Locally Elected Governing Boards Having Specified i 
Legal Powers . 

a. Number and Geographic^ Definition of Subdistricts 

For the number of subdistricts, the information on econo- 
mies of scale, and the analysis of new deployments poss-lble with 
the potential savings of reorganizing tjie central and area off- 
ices indicate upper and lower numbers of students as practical 
sizes. The^^former indicates there is no economic reason to 
have a subdlstrlct larger than approximately 25,000 to 30,000 
students; while tha latter analysis suggests that an organiza- .* 
tlon of less than 15,000 to 20,000 students may not be able to » 
make fully effective use of ari^ savings from reorganizing central 
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and area offices. Furthermore, the problems inherent in main- 
taining separate elementary and secondary divisions (articulation, 
teacher certification effects, and so on) indicate a need for a ° ' 
truly uhified subdistrict mald.ngthe high school and its feedo^ 
schools the basic building block. ..Therefore, in view of the ^' 
limited information as to the "optimum sized district", and 
based on these three' operating realities, there should be 24 
subdistricts consisting of two high schools and their feeder' 
schools. 

The matter of geographic definition is one requiring consider- 
able effort and which has two options based on meeting or not 
meeting the Get.telson ruling. The basic issue requiring .effort 
is to reconcile the attendance area boundaries, of senior high^, 
junior high, and elementary schools , < 

Present attendance area boundaries are a confused jumble, partly 
because the Divisions of Elementary and Secondary Education have . 
been separate and^ relatively poorly coordinated in many respects, 
and partly because. th§ population densities and. family composi- 
tions around schools built -^one or more decades ago have changed 
substantially. We have mapped^the 6verlapping boundaries for 
two exemplary areas, one in West Los Angeles, and one for the 
Valley area. They have also been prepared as overlays. The 
first map in each series shows Element^y attendance areas, coded 
by racial and ethnic, composition; the second shows Juniot High « 
School attendance a^eas similarly coded.; and the third. High 
School attendance areas; a fourth map and overlay shows the 
jumble of attendance areas needing reconciliation. As can be 
seen^ the two high school and related feeder schojol patterns 
are ^re^ently confused, primarily owing to the sef)drate gerry- 
mandering of boundaries for e^ch level. The very difficult 
problem in reconciliation is the one of differential dropout 
rates in diff erent . areas of the city. In the central city where 
the, dropout rate is very high; the high school can encompass 
significantly more feeder schools than in the outlying areas 
where dropout rates are substantially lower. 

The basic concept for redistricting is one of making thfe High 
School attendance area boundaries coterminous with its feeder 
school attendance area boundaries where the means for handling 
the dropout rate is to lise a statistical concept of expected ' 
junior high school classrooms needed per elementary school and 
expected high school classrooms needed per junior high school. 
In this fashion; the capacities can be matched and the bounda- 
ries drawn coterminously 
\ 

Once the preceding has been accomplished, the principal criteria 
for subdis tr icting are: 

• Two High School attendance areas dravm coterminously 
(on the obter limits) with the relevant elementary 
and junior high feeder schools. 
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Legend: 



^ess than 10% Minority Groups 
More than 10% + Less than 50% Minority Gr9ups 
v50% or More Minority Group* 
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Legend: 

[ -1 > I Less than 10% Minority Groups 

^ More than 10% + Less than 50% Minority Groups 



50% or More Minority Groups 
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ATTENDANCE AREAS 
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The coterminous boundaries should be established by 
the expected high school classroom method referenced 
above. 

The size of the total pupil ADA for the subdlstrlct 
should be as nearly equal among all subdlstrlcts as 
is feasible. 



Because the'outer limits of the boundaries are APt presently 
cotermlfnous and disputes are bound to arise, the initial sub- 
districting can be based on the High School attendance area 
boundaries with coterminous Elementary and Junior High bounda- 
ries b^ing negotiated between subdlstrlcts with the Office of 
the County Superintendent of Schoolg acting as arbitrator if ' 
boundaries are not reconciled ter a certain time period. 

Within the limits of the preceding criteria there are two op- 
tions , the selection of which is dependent on the intention or 
requirement that the Gittelson ruling be carried out: 

Option 1: -Compliance with the Gittelson Ruling 

Under this option, the two High School attendance areas 
(as defined above) would not be contiguous, A High School 
attendance area and feeder schools having a higher than accept- 
able proportion of children of minorities would be paired with 
one having a lower proportion capable of bringing the aggregate 
proportion of the two areas within the limits of the. Gittelson 
ruling. The subdlstrlct superintendent xStould then be responsi-r 
ble for the bussing to balance the situation. In those few 
cases where contiguous High School attendance areas balance in 
the aggregate, he would be responsible for bussing and/or gerry- 
mandering the attendance areas, within the contiguous and coter- 
minous boundaries , to effect the balance. 

Option 2: Non-compliance with the Gittelson Ruling 

, . In this case, the two High School attendance areas (as 
defined above) would be contiguous . While this theoretically 
ne^d not be antithetical to Compliance with the Gittelson ruling, 
as a practical matter it would be defeating the purpose of any 
organizational decentralization, because the brussing of students 
would represent a subdlstrlct to subdi&trict pupil transfer on 
a daily basis and would, de facto , remove many of the operating 
authorities from the subdlstrlct superintendent. Therefore, 
proceeding from the premise of some form of decentralization being 
required, the only interpretation of this alternative is one 
which is not in compliafSce with the GittSelson ruling. This i? 
not to sa^, however, that priorities other than meeting the 
ruling may nob. make this alternative the more "attractive one in 
an overall sense. 
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The effects of the alternatives for subdistricting or the alter- 
' natives for reorganization are important. Option 1, non-contiguous 
High School attendance areas, means that many of the school ad- 
visory council members, as well as subdistrict board members, 
will .face the prospect of a substantial commute to attemd meet- 
ings. In the option where they are advisory only (see' school 
'advisory coujicil powers below), this will probably mean that 
meeting attendance will be predominantly a function of where 
the meeting is hteld . Furthermore, it will tend to affect nomi- 
nations and elections adversely. (It will be difficult for mi- 
nority group parents to be elected to any school advisory coun- 
cil or subdistrict board because they will, in all cases, ^ com- 
prise a minority [less than 50 percent] and the expenses of com- 
muting will be a greater economic burden, not to mention cultural 
factors of speech and dress in the persuasion of the electorate.) 

The more vital role played: as an advisory council member under 
the option where .the advisory council has specified powers would 
provide more incentive to overcome the aforementioned tendencies. 
At the subdistrict board level these tendencies would not be 'ex- 
pected to apply with equally adverse effects. 

Option 2, contiguous High School attendance areas, would assure 
that the minority group : parents would be represented wherever 
they comprised a significant majority. Furthermore, the 
commuting £psts and cultural factors would be likely to enhanpja 
the nomination, election, and^articipation of local residents 
who had a vital interest in the school and/or subdistrict. 

, b. Authorities of tfe, Subdistrict Boards and Relation- 

ships with the Cj^ntral Board 

There are several possible approaches to defining the 
respective powers and authorities of the , subdistrict boards and 
separating them from the prerogatives of the central Board: 

• Specify prescriptively each authority to be exercised 
. by the, central Board and each authority to be exercised 
by the subdistrict board. 



• Specify prescriptively each ^thority to be exercised 
by the centraL Board and assign "all others*^ to the 
subdistrict Jjoard. 

• Specify prescrip,tively e^ch authority to be exercised 
by the subdistrict board wit^ all other legally pre- 
scribed powers and authorities remaining with the 
centraj. Board. f 

We strongly recommend the latter course. The first approach is 
extr'emely arduous and leads into an unbelievably tangled web of 
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interlocking provisions of the Edtication Code. The second ap- 
proach is inconsistent with the prescriptive nature of most of 
the E'ducation Code. The latter approach is simplest and most 
str£(4.ght forward. It defines what few specific authorities need 
to be delegated to the subdistrict board in order to achieve 
th6 desired effects on local school programs anid operations " 
without getting mired down in attempts to reify what is already 
established somewhere in the Code. 

It is suggested that the subdistrict boards should be delegated 
the following specific legal authorities and responsibilities: 

(1) Personnel management 

• select and hire, and if necessary, fire 
the subdistrict superintendent 

• determine, with thd advice of the sub- 
^ district superintendent the number and 

types of personnel to be employed in 
the subdistrict 

• set salary ranges for administrative 
and supervisory personnel and approve 
their employment 

• approve the subdistrictisuperintendent's 
recommendations for salaries of indivi- 
dual principals based on performance 

• approve, with the'adyice of the subdis- 
trict superintendent, requests by prin- 
cipals to pay specific teachers off 
scale 

• handle second step grievances of sub- 
district personnel 

• approve promotions of subdistrict 
personnel upon recommendation by 
principals or the subdistrict super- 
intendent • 

• approve the transfeSc.of personnel out 
of -the subdistrict 

(2) Curriculum and instruction 

• determine what programs sjjall be offered 
in the subdistrict (e.g., vocational, 
preschool, disadvantaged, and. so on) 
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approve assignment of pupils to schools 
within the subdistrict and the transfer 
of pupils among schools 

upon recommendation by the subdistrict 
superintendent establish special serv- 
ices or resource specialis'-ts at school 
or subdistrict office level 



\ 



appf'ove the initiation of special pro- 
grams or experimental projects 

assure the appropriate application of 
testing instruments and evaluation pro- 
cesses from central administration, 
including the use of testing and evalua- 
tion results 



(3) Resource allocation 



assure the development of and approve 
budgets for ijndividual schools and for 
the subdistrict 

assure the use of central office designed 
accounting procedures and reporting in- 
struments' 

allocate resources (provided to the 
subdistrict) among schools and programs 

establish policies for different allo- 
cation of resources to particular cate- 
gories of pupils on the basis of assessed 
need (e.g. , preschool, disadvantaged, 
mentally retarded, and so on) 

allocate funds to various supporting 
services (e.g., maintenance, plant opera- 
tions, warehousing of supplies) 

recommetid to the central Board and ad- 
ministration new school construction, 
design characteristics, site selection, 
and remodeling . 

-I- 

apply for, receive, and account for use 
of outside funds (Federal programs, 
foundations, private contributions) 
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« assure and approve the accounting for 
funds spent and- resources used in the 
achiev^ement of or progjress toward de- 
fined objectives and putflish the re- 
sults in periodic public reports 

• approve the purchase of special slip- 
plies not routinely supplied, by the 
district 

Specifications of the responsibilities pf school principals and 
advisory councils aire described in the next major section deal- 
ing with Altiirnative C-2: Decentralize the administrative and 
representational functions of the LAUSD# 

c. Election Process for Members 5f the Subdistrict 
' Boards- ' ' 

Tn'e'^composition and election process for subdistrict 
boards can take several forms: 

• The subdistrict bbard can be comprised of persons who 
serve on an elected school advisory council. In this 
case; each advisory council would submit a nomination 
and the election process would be by all members of 
advisory councils • ' 

• It could be comprised of parents, teachers, and stu- 

dents (between the ages of 14 and 18) who are assoqi- ^ 
ated with the schools in the *subdis trie t. Elections! 
could be by peers, with parents electing the parent 
representatives, teachers the teacher representatjLves, 
and students the student representative^. Nominations ^ 
^would be open and by petition of those interested in 
running for a seat on the board, 

• The board could be comprised as in the preceding case 
but adding citizens who resid-e in the subdistrict. 
Elections again could be by peers, with citize^is who 
live in the attendance area and who are registered 
voters, electing the citizen representatives, 

• The process could be taken from the general i^lection 
procedures of California whereby anyone wishing to ' 
file nomination papers and having the appropriate num- 

' ber pf slgnafcures.^on his petition could f il^ with the 
local government office and run for elections to the 
board. In this case the board Would have t\o special 
composition and the election pr'ocess would be open to 
all registered voters living within the, subdistrict. 
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The subdistrict board members should receive reimbursement for 
expenses such as transportation and babysitting, and also should 
receive a nominal amount of coirtpensation. 

if 

2. Alternative C-2; Decentralize the Administrative and 
Representational Functions of LAUSD ^ 

The main thrust of decentralization of large school districts 
is to lodge more decision-making prerogative at or closer* to the 
schools. This can mean (a) giving the school^ principal more re- 
sponsibility and authority (as well as the freedom and flexibility 
to use it); (b) decentralizing more authority, responsibility, 
and supporting services from the central office to the area (or 
zone) offices located organizationally between the central off- 
ice and the individual schools; or (c) increasing the number of 
area (or zone) offices, thus reducing the number of school prin- 
cipals reporting to one area assistant superintendent which would 
tend to shorten the lines of communication, allow for closer co- 
ordination, and facilitate improved utilization of those support- ' 
ing services located at the area office. 



Our field work suggests four basic problems with current arrange-'* 
ments in the LAUSD: 



• There is a split (both organizational and ideological) 
between the secondary and elementary education segments 
which is reflected in articulation and coordination 
problems between the secondary schools and their '^feeder" 
'elementary schools. 

• The ''span of control" (even though it is less in the 
more demanding areas) of the area assistant superinten- 
dents is too great for them to be able to be app;:of)ri- 
ately responsive to emerging needs at the local school 

" level. 

• Most of the supporting services are not responsible 
to the line managers of secondary and elementary edu- 
cation which produces frustrations and delays in getting 

^^appropriate responses to local school needs. 

• School principals have too little flexibility and re- • 
sources to apply in discretionary wayfe 'to adapt their 
educational programs and services to me^t local needs. 

\ ^ *, . ^ 

As suggested in the discussion on criteria,v quality education 
and accountability would be difficult to achieve under such- con- 
ditions. Our recommendations for administriative decentralization 
involve the following general rearrangements. 
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a. Organize Administrative Units Around Senior High 
SchoQls and their Feeder Junior High and Elemen- 
tary Schools 

One option would be to Include One senior high school. 
Its one or possibly two feeder junior high schools, and the ap- 
proximately seven to ten elementary schools, th'dt feed the junior 
hlgh(s) In the administrative unit. This would result In 48 ad- 
ministrative units comprised of from nine to thirteen schools 
enrolling approximately 12-15,000 students. Each such adminis- 
trative unit should be headed by an area assistant superlntend- 
,ei;it. . He phould be given a lump sum budget, at least for Instruc- 
tion, In accordance with policies set by the District School 
"Boar^ and^ co^isonant with the educational needs In his area. He 
could allocate\those funds to pay for Instructional resource 
persons on his staff and to the schools In his area In accord- 
ance with their defined educational needs, objectives, and plans. 
Thep he should act to Insure accountability In the application 
and usp of those* resources by Individual school principals and 
their staff. While It would be desirable for the area assistant 
superintendent to have supporting services of plant maintenance 
and operations located In his ft;ea, responsible to him, and In- 
cluded In his budget, this becomes awkward and expensive be- 
cause of "the distrlct-wlde duplication pf maintenance shop and 
storage facilities and their supervision. 

A more deslra^jle option, in our oplnoln, would be to organize 
the area administrative unit around two senior high schools, 
their two to four feeder junior high schools, ajid the 15 to 20 
elementary feeder schools. This would result in 24 administra- 
tive areas each containing approximately 27,000 students in 
grades K-12. ^pn. this scale of operation each area assistant 
superintendent" could afford a somewhat more differentiated array 
of resource persons at the area office, and the location of 
plant maintenance, and school suppllies warehousing operations, 
facilities at the area level, and under his direction would then 
be much more feasible economically. 

As indicated on the chart comparing alternatives with respect 
to the criteria, substantial decentralization is possible with- 
out increasing costs. The task report. Appendix H, entitled 
"New staff deployments possible with budget savings from central 
office and area level reorganization," shows how approximately 
$11,400,000 or its equivalent In staff could be "freed up" (on 
the badis of * 1968-69 expenditures and organization patterns) to 
be^reallocated for area or school staffing. That sum split 
^evenly (which probably would not be appropriate) among the 24 
new area administrative units would provide $475,000 worth of 
staff to each area. 
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In addition t|o administrative decentralization this alternative 
provides for decentralization of representation by mandating the, 
election and use of advisory councils for each school. Although 
advisory councils" are now recommended by the LAUSD administration 
and guidelines have been used for their implementation, many 
schools utilijse only the PTA. and a number of advisory councils ] / 
appear to have been hand-picked or at least screened by the ^ 
school princi{)'al. Accordingly , "representation" in those 
schools may reflect as much or more of the principals' interests 
and desires as it does of the community. A' substantial number 
of citizens, particularly those from the black and brown 
communities, are disenchanted with such advisory groups. 

b. ^ Composition o|^ Advisory Councils and Electi 
f*rocefeses j 

The scjiool advisory council should be comp^rised of 
teachers in the school, parents of students in the school, the 
principal, arid perhaps members of the commur^ity not parents of 
students in the school and also high school students. We 
suggest, that the proportion of laymen to educators on the* 
council be at ieast 2:1. The council should be sizable (perhaps 
11 to 17) to provide for the staffing of committees} it should 



on 



meet regularly 
£|lly students-. 



and make a practice of inviting others , especi- 
to participate ds visitors, resource persons. 



or workers on c|ommittees, 

The teaching stjaff of a.^giveu s|f40ol should! elect ita repre--^ 
sentatives to t|he school adyi^'ory Icouncil b]f secret ballot, 
Parents of studlents in a school should elect the community 
representatives! to the council by secret ballot in elections 
held at the school. ' If high school students are to be repre- 
sented on such jadvisory councids then the students of a given 
schbol should ^lect their represef^tatives, also by secret -ballot . 

Nomination for election, whethef of teathers, students,' or 
laymen, should be by petition so as to avoid possible selection 
biases of nomi:|iating committees. .The nature and scheduling of 
both the nomination and the election processes should be 
effectively communicated, and the date of elections widely " 
advertised. 



There are other possible^ ways .of constituting the advisory 
councils: 

• Establishing specified racial and ethnic composi- 
tion to reflect the racial and ethnic composition 
of the school, and ,open election of candidates 
(nominated Ijy petition) by persons registered to 
vote and living in the scfhool attendance area or 
sending their children to that school. 
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• Election of a council without specified composition 
through **at large" election by persons registered 

^ to vote and living in the attendance area. 

These latter two alternatives suffer from the disadvantage of 
not assuring that the principal constituencies of the school 
are adequately represented in the advisory process, 

c. Role of the Advisory Council 

The council's role should be advisory to the principal 
and his staff, but members of the council must be chartered to 
participate in the key planning, ^valuation and communication 
activities of the school. Members of the council should have 
access to the area assistant superintendent to whom the school 
principal reports. In fact, the area assistant superintendent 
should visit council meetings ^occasionally and by invitation, 

3 

Functions of the advisory council should include: 

• Participating in the assessment of educational 
needs, in the establishment of priorities, and 
in representing resource needs of the school to 
the area assistant superintendent and the 

- central board, 

• Participating in the evaluation of the school, 
its processes, and its staff, making recomm- 
endations for improvement, 

• Advising the principal on the use of discre- 
tionary funds allocated to the school, 

• Contributing to the definition of educational 
objectives and to the specification of indi- 
cators to sho\i«^ progress toward objectives, 

• Orienting of school staff to conditions in the 
community, 

• Recommending community resource persons and 
teacher aides for the school, 

• Facilitating school communication with parents 
and citizens, and mobilizing public support 
for the school, 

• Organizing joint school-community activities. 
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Under this alternative, with its focus on feeder schools in 
the high school attendance areas, implicit emphasis may be 
placed on the "neighborhood school" concept. This is not at 
all supportive of the court ruling on integration. However, 
bussing to achieve improved racial balance in schools is quite 
possible under this alternative. It would even be possible to 
assign one senior high school and its feeder schools (junior 
high and elementary) in a predominantly white neighborhood 
together with one senior high school and i-ts feeder schools 
in a predominantly black or brown neighborhood to an area 
assistant superintendent. He would then oversee the trans- 
portation of. pupils back and forth between the racially different 
school attendance areas. Representation vi-a the advisory councils 
would then become more complex and somwwhat more difficult to 
effect. 

In this case, the advisory council for a given school should 
represent not only the faculty of that school but also the 
people sending their children to that school regardless of 
whether they live .in. the school's normal attendance area , or 
are bussed in. In other words, the parents ^of children attend- 
ing a-^ven school should elect the lay members of its advisory 
GOuncir. This means t'hat soiiie*%nembers may not live in the 
school's notmal attendacne areas; their problems of trans-^ 
portation will be increased; send provision should be made to 
pay their transportation expenses. ^ 

d. Delegation of Authorities to the Area Superintendent 

If this alternative is to meet satisfactorily the 
ci^iteria of quality education and accountability as well as 
cost, the planning and decision-making prerogatives concerning 
curriculum, instruction, school and area office staffing, in- 
service training, and' use of funds must be decentralized from 
the central office to the area assistant superintendent and his 
principals. As a corollary action to insure that those pre- 
rogatives stay decentralized and that possible savings are 
effected, cen^tral office units now responsible for such matters 
should be phased out or at least significantly reduced in size 
and responsibility. 

VJhile it is inappropriate at this stage to attempt to specify 
the full range and detail of authority and responsibilities 
which should be delegated to the area assistant superintendent 
and his principals, our field work suggests that the following 
general responsibilities to the area level: 

(1) Resource allocation 

• Recommend and justify the budget required by 
the area office and schools. 
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Allocate resources (provided to the area) among ^ 
the'sch&ols in the area. 

Establish differential allocations to particular 
categories of pupils on the basis of assessed 
need (e.g., preschool, disadvantaged, mentally 

retarded, and so on). ^ 
Allocate fund^'to school operation and maintenance. ^ 



Recommend new fmdol construction, remodeling, 
.design characteralstics , and site selection. 
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• Apply for, receive ^ and administer outside 
funds (from Federal programs, foundation or 
local contributions) for specific purposes 
approved by the central board. * 

• Account for funds spent and resources used 
in the achievement of or progress toward 
definecr objectives in periodic public reports. 

• Purchase special instructional supplies not 
routinely supplied by the district as request- 

^ ed by principals and within their budgets. 

^2) Curriculum and instruction 

• Decide what programs shall be offered in 
the are^ (e.g., vocational, preschool, dis- 
advantaged, and the like). 

• Detenfline assignment of pupils to schools • 
within the area and the transfer of pupils ' ^ • 
among schools. ♦ ^K/^ 

• ^ Determine what array of instructional resource 

persons and services will be made available 
to schools from the area office. 

• Decisions (on recommendations of principals) f 
regarding the initiation of special programs 

or experimental projects. 

• Insure the appropriate application of testing 
instruments and evaluation processes, the 
use of testing and evaluation results> and 
contribute suggestions to the central admin- 
istration regarding the improvement of such 
instruments and processes. 
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(3) 



* 

Personnt^l management 



Select, place, and evaluate the principals of 
schools iii the area, incorporating information 
from school advisory councils in the decisions. 



Transfer principals among schools in the are^, 
6r return them to the central office persrot^nel 
pool. 

Establish . salai^es for individual principals 
based on performance and within ranges estab- 
lished by the central board. 



Recommend principals and area office staff 
fox promotion. 



5^ 



Handle first stej^^ grievahces of : instructional 
personnel in the area. • 



Insure that prinl 



:^ipal 



s are working with school 



advisory councils cis chartered. 



Ifee v^rea responsibilities wyrl^^be. 



While it is inevitable that^t^ ^> 
shared at least to some degree witfi central offi^ce admitiffelfya- 
toirs (bussing, heal ttr services, budgeting and act^diinting implant 
maintenance, and so bn) it is also evident that some sharing of 
responsibilities will alBo take place with the principals. 
Ho>?ever, more flexibility and managerial prerogatives must be 
allocated to the principals than is now the. case if criteria 
of quality education representation, and accountability are * 
to be met satisfactorily. . ' c 



e. Authorities to be Pelegated to Principals 

'^^iir field work suggests . that the following general 
author itiis and respons ibiliti es be del egat ed to the s chool 
principals to be exercised with the advice of the advisory 
councils as recommended earlier: 



(1) Resource allocation 




Determine the mix of resourced to be allocated 
to and used in the instructional program of 
the school (i.e., the budget for teachers, 
aides or other ^personnel , supplies and 
materials, contracted services) in accordance 
with assessed needs and defined objectives. 

Account for and report on the use and results 
of resource utilization. 
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• Select ' specif ic texts instructional materials, 
equipment, contracted services and the like, 
ri^t routinely supplied by the centtal office, 

• Apply for (through the area office) and admin- 
ister specially funded projects in the school. 

• -.Evaluate the results of resource utilization 
ll in the School and use those evaluations in 

^ proposing the school budget to the area 
, assistant superintendent for the next year* 

Recommend facilities remodeling needs to the 
area office and request unique maintenance 
service. 

• Administer the school budget for plant opera- 
tions (custodial services) • 

(2) Curriculum and instruction 

t» Assess educational needs in the schools and 
define instructional objectives, 

• Apply for and, if approved, administer special 
§ programs in the school (e,g, , compensatory 

education, preschool , vocational, adult) . 



Apply for, and if approved, initiate and 
evaluate special or experimental instruct- 
ional projects. ^ 

Determj.ne the curriculum of th^ scliool and 
the nature and structure of courses of^fe^ed, 
i'llstructional methods used, class size, 
staffing patterns, class or grade organiza- 
tion, instructional materials used* 



Provide in-service training for staff to 
meet diagnosed needs. 

Request the help*; of instructional resource 
persons from the area office in program 
development , instructional improvement, 
and in-service training. 

Utilize testing instruments and evaluation 
processes provided by the district. 
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(3) Personnel management 

• , Specification of staffing needs (within the 

budget limit of the school). 

' ■■ *»_ 

• Selection and placement of staff to meet 
those specifications. 

• Removal of staff from the school for transfer 
^ (via the area assistant su|>erljitendent) to 

another school in the area or to Wie central* ^ 
office personnel pool. - 

• Assignment of school staff to classes ot 
^ other instructionaP^duties. 

• Recommend school staff for promotion. 

• Establish salaries for instructional staff 
within ranges established by the central 
board. 

In summary, alternative C-2 — decentralize administratively 
and representationally — meets the criteria in the following 
ways. 

It results in an improved capacity to identify specific patterns 
of educational need at the local school level. ^It improves 
the potential of individual schools to deliver educational 
experiences specifically tailored to the needs of students 
in those schools. It provides a good deal more flexibility 
of response at area and local school levels. It stimulates 
additional citizen and parent* involvement in and support of 
school functions. 

Limitations on tKe ability to deliver quality education are 
linked to some shortcomings with respect to the criteria of 
representation and aticonnt ability. Th^te Is no way of assuring 

.that delegated decision-making prerogatives will stay decen- 
tralized. Decisions can too easily be preempted from the prin- 
cipal by the area assistant superintendent or from the area to 
the central office or the board. Thus, accountability can be- ' 
come diffu3ed. Additionally, there is ho way of assuring that 
local advisory councils will be listened to and heeded. > They 

, have relatively little clout or power. Thus accountability 
to parents and the community may not be assured. Recognition 
of this shortcoming is noted- in the prejudice of a number of 
citizens against the concept of advisory councils. 
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However, the alternative does improve the ability of the 
community (teachers, students, and parents) to register their 
views on schools and schooling. It also permits 'action to 
achieve improved, racial balance in schools. 

Much of this reorganization can be achieved at no increase in 
cost. Additional costs would be incurred if staffing patterns 
at school levels are enlarged significantly beyond present 
levels. However, those staffing patterns should be expanded, 
at least in 'some schools, to redress the educational deficits 
there. Increased funding is necessary for that purpose. 

There is considerable social and political support fox this 
alternative, particularly among educators. But as noted above, 
a number ofci^ieens, particularly those disenchanted with the 
school system, believe that advisory councils are too weak to 
be beneficial. 

3. Alternative D-2 — Reorganize to Subdistricts with 
Locally Elected Governing Boards Having Specified 
Powers, but on a County-wide Basis 

This alternative, while third in priority of recommendation 
has two significant limitations: the large one-time cost 
associated with implementation; and the expected resistance 
from communities not presently a part of LAUSD and having the'ir 
own independent school district. The basic mechanisms (sub- 
districting, powers of subdistrict boards, and so forth) are 
essentially the same as for D-1 as described above. However, 
there are several issues requiring examination before this 
alternative could be pursued. 

a. Full Examination of Bussing Requirements 

This would require an exploration of whether the 
less than ten percent criterion in Judge Gittelson's ruling 
would extend to the sparsely populated eastern area of the 
County. 

b. Development of the Means for Handling the Very 
^ Large One-time Costs 

As the costs are not presently known, the various 
areas of reconciliation would need to be studied and cost esti- 
mates for conversion prepared^ Some specific areas would be: 

• Two-year continuances of salaries for 
certain centrally located personnel 
in LAUSD. 
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Similar continuance salaries for other 
independent districts in the county. 

Costs of reconciling adcounting records, 
pupil statistics, pension funds, salary 
scales, and so forth, i 

Costs for staffing the Los Angeles County 
^ Superintendent's office. ^-^ju 

Development oi Incentives 



■ As there is little incentive for a prcBe'ntly inde- 
pendent district to assume the one-time '^costs and there is 
like|^y- to be confusion and uncertainty^n the transition, 
some form of^outside incentive funding^-;' similar to those 
used for encouraging unification, will need to be developed. 
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